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Prominent among the floral novelties of the season stands the 
new rose Belle Siebrecht, a life-like illustration of which—reduced 
to about one-half its actual size—is presented herewith. This vari- 
ety is a cross between La France and Lady Mary Fitzwilliams. 
color is imperial pink of the richest shade, and quite distinct. 


flowers, which are of 
exquisite fragrance, 
are large, beautifully 
formed, of long, taper- 
ing shape, with high 
center; and when half 
blown the petals re- 
flex in a graceful 
manner. The buds 
are two and a half to 
three inches in length 
and are borne on 
strong, erect stems, 18 
inches to two feet 
long. When fully 
open the flowers are 
five to six inches in 
diameter, without 
showing the center. 
The flowers have 
great substance, ow- 
ing to the heavy tex- 
ture of their petals, 
which do not easily 
become bruised or 
tarnished. The plant 
is a free and vigorous 
bloomer, with large 
and glossy foliage of 
leathery texture, and 
is free from mildew. 
For outdoor culture, 
it has proved itself to 
be perfectly hardy 
and a free and con-. 
tinuous bloomer. It 
is predicted by emi- 
nent rose growers that 
this new favorite will 
be in more general 
demand than any rose 
ever introduced, an 
opinion supported by 
the fact that it has 
been. awarded the 
gold medal of the 
national rose society 
of Great Britain, and 
first-class certificates 
from all the leading 
horticultural societies 
of both Europe and 
America. Dean §, 
Reynolds Hole of Eng- 
land, the famous rosa- 
rian, and author of 
“A Book About 
Roses,” said of it: ‘‘It 


A NEW ROSE. 


—— 
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is not only the fine form and most beautiful color, which we all 
must admire, but also the vigorous habit and endurance of the 
flowers, all of which will make it to be universally welcomed.” 
From the florist’s standpoint, the principal value of this new rose 
consists in its brilliant and unique color, which it develops 
and holds even in dull weather, its graceful shape, and the 
abundance of its flowers. Having carefully watched this rose for 
the past two seasons, 























































we have become fully 
convinced of its supe- 
| rior merit, and are 
| Pleased to note that 
its introducers, Messrs 
| Siebrecht & Wadley, 
are now offering 
plants to the public, 
as will be seen by 
their advertisement 
op another page of 
the present number. 
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Roses for Winter 
Blooming.—In bedding 
| out roses in early 
summer it is well to 
sink a few in pots for 
winter bloomers. This 
does not materially 
affect their summer 
growth, and finds 
them equipped for 
winter work at the 
beginning of cold 
weather. A little cut- 
ting back, the removal 
of an inch or two of 
topsoil and replacing 
the same with a rich 
compost,an occasional 
tonic of liquid ma- 
nure, and plenty of 
water and sunshine 
will give us ‘‘roses 
and posies to sniff up 
our noses,” regardless 
of blizzards and deso- 
lation outside. Six- 
inch pots are large 
enough for the aver- 
age bedding roses sent 
out by florists. This 
plan saves uprooting 
and general breaking 
up incidental in tak- 
ing ambitious plants 
directly from the soil, 
and many weeks lost 
in recovering vitality. 
Carnations may be 
treated in the same 
manner but requir 
less heat and are more 
difficult to winter be- 
cause of insidious 








BELLE SIEBRECHT foes.—[G. A. Woolson. 
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THE OHIO WAY OF RAISING LIMA BEANS 


DELTA 








This delicious and wholesome bean is one of the pleasures and 
profits of the garden. Any good garden soil will grow them, and 
the varieties are multiplying. When I select my seed for the next 
season I always do it when picking the green crop. Whenever I 
find an early, well formed and well filled pod I mark it by tying a 
string loosely around its stem and Jet it hang for ripening. 

I always plant in rows three feet apart, and for my family of 
seven I plant two rows 20 ft long or 4 rows 10 ft long. This gives 
us an abundance of green picking and quite a number of messes 
of the dry beans. I make the ground nice, fine and smooth. Then 
I draw a line and stick the bean edgewise eye down, 4 inches apart 
in the row, with my thumb and forefinger, and then sift along the 
row some finely pulverized stable manure. When the beans are up 
sufficiently high I cultivate carefully until they start their runners, 
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TRELLIS FOR LIMA BEANS 


then I go to the lumber yardand get thres light posts 2x2 and two 
strips of inch plank 2 inches wide. If my rows are 20 feet long, I 
put one post equidistant between the rows at each end, and one in 
the middle. Then I put the strips of board edgewise on these posts 
as high up on them asi can conveniently reach. These strips form 
a ridge pole above, and between the rows. I then split some short 
stakes about 15 inches long out of a piece of board or straight split- 
ting stove wood, and drive them directly in the rows of beansina 
slanting position about 3 feet apart in the rows. Then using ordi- 
nary wool twine I runa string along these stakes, looping it on 
them so as to keep it from slipping; and from this string I pass 
strings over the ridge board to each bean hill, and the work is 
done ; only I then carefully loosen up the soil, pull the earth from 
the center well up to the rows, and then let them run along the 
strings till they reach the top, which is the signal for pinching 
the runners off. The cost and trouble is small, and the string and 
poles can be used for several seasons, Besides, when a little care is 
taken to do the work neatly, the growing beans are an ornament in 
the garden. I raise all pole beans the same way. 


Mushrooms.—A string of questions answered by William Fal- 
coner: As low a temperature as 50 degrees will not injure mush- 
rooms—it simply delays the coming in of the crop; 70 degrees is 
too high but not ruinously so, but it hastens the crop and renders 
the mushrooms weaker, smaller and thinner. A temperature of 55 
to 60 degrees is best. There is very little use in depending on a re- 
fractory bed. Pin-heads is the name given to young mushrooms 
that are just emerging from the ground, and are but little bigger 
than pin or tack heads. A few degrees of frost will not kill the 
spawn providing it is dry and inactive and not exposed to the 
weather, yet it is not safe to let it freeze. Mushrooms are a three 
months’ crop, reckoning from making the bed to gathering the crop. 
Under certain conditions they may be had a few weeks sooner. 
Iron pipe is preferable to lead pipe for heating purposes. 











Changing Seed Wheat.—The too common practice of frequently 
changing seed wheat prevents the farmer from reaping the benefit 
of his own careful tillage, weeding and seed cleaning. Failure is 
often the result of seed exchange, smut and weeds being introduced, 
or the wrong variety tried. The experiments of Prof H. L. Bolley 
of the North Dakota station prove that varieties of wheat do not de- 
generate from continuous growth on the same soil, the theory that 
proper wheat culture demands a frequent change of soil being falla- 
cious. Different samples of seed of one variety, which were grown 
upon different soils but in the same climate, were seeded on plats of 
the same field and produced a like yield. No advantage seems to be 
gained from the use of seed previously grown under climatic condi- 
tions different from the region where used. Each farmer should 
grow his own seed wheat, attempting to bring it to the highest 
grade of perfection and purity of variety by proper methods of 
selection and culture, thus adapting it to his own farm, 


Cabbage as a Money Crop.—Any corn land, well drained and 
well manured, will grow a good crop of cabbage, but new sod is 
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Plow in the fall. 


Turn under the manure, or harrow it 
in, in the spring. Well-rotted barnyard manure is good, or salt at 
the rate of 10 to 15 bu per acre, with a little fertilizer about the 
hill, said H. B. Rice to the Wisconsin horticultural society. For 
early plants sow the seed in the fail in hotbeds. For late cabbage 


the best. 


sow seed in May or even later. For early, choose Pixley, Early 
York and Early Wakefield ; for late, Stone Hardy, Drumhead, Suc- 
cession and Marblehead Mammoth. Transplant to the open ground 
of an afternoon or on a cloudy day. Give thorough culture. The 
turnip flea beetle, a black insect, can be largely prevented by the 
dusting on of slaked lime or wood ashes. Cutworms are also de- 
structive at times and are held in check by the application of wood 
ashes. For the aphis, apply slaked lime or tobacco dust. The 
green worm is the larva of the white butterfly ; in large fields this 
will ordinarily give much trouble. Use lime and hellebore. 


“The Chemical Compound Fertilizer’? sent out from Providence 
comes close to being a fraud. The tobacco brand contains about 4 
per cent of nitrogen and 12 per cent of phosphoric acid, having a 
valuation of $18 per ton, while its selling price is $50. The brand 
for corn analyzes 1% per cent nitrogen, phosphoric acid 16 per cent, 
valuation $12, selling price $50. Neither fertilizer contains potash, 
which as every farmer knows is indispensable to both. The Con- 
necticut experiment station says the tobacco brand consists of about 
25 per cent of nitrate of soda, and 20 per cent of carbonate of soda, 
mixed with some quite fine insoluble ground phosphate of iron and 
lime. The corn fertilizer consists of about 10 per cent nitrate of 
soda with correspondingly more carbonate and ground phosphate. 
The only valuable ingredients used are the phosphoric acid and ni- 
trogen, which can be bought for under $20, so that the plant food 
in these goods costs 2} times as much as the farmer needs to pay for 
it. It is claimed that the soda existing as carbonate and nitrate is 
an efficient substitute for potash in the plant and in the soil, but if 
anyone believes it he can get equally as much soda and the other 
ingredients for $30 by mixing together nitrate of soda 500 lbs, basic 
slag 1200 lbs and carbonate of soda 300 Ibs. 





Fertilizer Replies.—Cottonseed meal does not tend to produce 
scab on potatoes, but should not come in contact with the hills, 
Broadcast and harrow in a week or two before planting. Theoretic- 
ally, sulphate of potash is better for potatoes than muriate, but the 
latter is cheaper and in most cases no difference is seen in the crop, 
unless perhaps the tubers grown on muriate are not quite so 
mealy.—The best way to apply lime or ashes is to sow broadcast 
on plowed land and harrow in. Good unleached ashes should aver- 
age 5 per cent potash and 2 percent phosphoric acid. Ofiicial 
analysis is certainly needed as much as ever, when the Connecticut 
station reports that out of 60 special fertilizers inspected last year 
fully half were below the guaranteed composition. Raw bone 
should contain 3 to 4 per cent of nitrogen and 20 to 25 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, the rest of the bulk being mostly lime ; in boiling, 
about half the nitrogen is lost. 








Protection from Late Spring Frosts.—Many field crops could be 
started earlier if the danger from late frosts could be overcome. 
Trials at the Michigan station have shown that the remedy for the 
farmer is to make an artificial cloud over his crops on the calm, 
clear nights when frost is to be expected. This is best done by 
burning small heaps of wet hay, straw or green weeds, tar, or 
crude petroleum, to make a dense smudge of heavy smoke which 
settles down on the crop, effectually blanketing the plants. The air 
will be the coldest very early in the morning, from two to four 
o'clock, and there should be a good cloud of smoke by that time. 
The piles of damp stuff should be scattered through the crop or or- 
chard, in readiness for lighting at the first intimation of danger, as 
shown by personal observation, or by the frost signals from the 
weather bureau. 





The Spraying Outfit.—I would almost as lief be without a plow 
in a nursery and fruit garden as without a modern spraying outfit. 
I hope the time will soon come when it will be considered as wanton 
a neglect of opportunity to allow a crop of apples to be infested 
with codlin moth, as it is to-day to allow a field of corn to be over- 
run and throttled with grass and weeds.—[C. L. Watrous, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Five Times as Much Fruit of first-class quality was yielded by 
Seckel pear trees at the New York station that were sprayed twice 
after blossoming, as by the unsprayed. The bordeaux mixture was 
used to prevent pear scab. 
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SYSTEM IN PASTURING HOGS 


L. C. Morris of Iowa suggests an arrangement of hog house and 
lots as represented in the accompanying illustration. The hog 
house and feed floor is placed close to the corn house. It is also 

. connected by an outside passage- 
way with the five hog lots. 
These lots are 4 rods wide and 16 
rodslong. The house is also con- 
venient to the cow stable and 
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' side the hog house. The idea 

PLAN OF SWINE PASTURE is to have the lots cultivated and 
pastured during the springand summer months. If these are sow- 
ed to rye and clover, or rye and barley, the hogs can be turned into 
the first one until the pasturage there is short, then turned into lot 
2, where they will strike fresh supply and fatten rapidly. If clover 
is sowed after the hogs are taken from lot 1 and putin lot 2, 
growth will begin in lot1,and by the time all the lots have been pas- 
tured, it will be ready for further grazing. Any criticisms of or 
improvements on this scheme will be appreciated. 





SALT BOX FOR THE OPEN FIELD 


Live stock should either have a quantity of salt mingled in 
their food, or it should be fed to them direct. If you trust to feed- 
ing them salt at stated intervals the chances are they will often be 
neglected for 
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a quantity of salt where it will be accessible to them at all times, 
and this is done in no more satisfactory way than by the use of a 
covered salt box similar to the one shown in the sketch by L. D. 
Snook. The box is 14 inches long, 9 inches wide, 8 inches high at 
the back and 6 inches in front. The box is firmly nailed to the 
, fence board, or to a post or side of a building, as most convenient. 
The cover is hinged, and has a bevel-shaped piece, e, nailed at the 
top to prevent splitting ; also to cause the cover to fall back in posi- 
tion. The front end of the box, a, is cut away, exposing the salt, 
and in trying to get it the cover is raised. Cattle readily learn to 
raise the cover when they are salt hungry. The stake placed under 
the box in front holds it firmly in position, and the whole makes a 
cheap and convenient arrangement, as from a week’s to several 

weeks’ supply of salt can be placed in the box at once. 

















PROPER CONDITIONS OF CHEESE MAKING 


The results of 250 experiments in the manufacture of cheese 
at the New York Geneva station through two seasons, are 
reported by L. L. Van Slyke (B 65) as indicating that the 
value of the milk for cheese can be determined by its fat 
content. The amount of rennet extract used for 1,000 pounds 
of milk varied from two to six ounces, averaging about three 
ounces. This rennet was added when the temperature was 
from 82° to 90° F, averaging about 844°. The rennet had coagulated 
the milk completely after from five to seventy-eight minutes, aver- 
aging from twenty-five to thirty-two minutes. After the curd was 
cut; it was heated to a temperature varying from 95° to 106°, and 
averaging nearly 99°. The time from cutting curd to drawing whey 
varied from 88 to 330 minutes, averaging from 105 to 198 minutes. 
The length i string formed ona hot iron when the whey was 
drawn, varied from a trace to one and one-fourth inches, averaging 
one-fourth inch in length, The time from drawing the whey to 
putting the curd in the press varied from 40 to 375 minutes, and 
averaged from 162 to 118 minutes. The length of string formed on 
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a hot iron when the curd was put in press varied from one-half to 
four inches, averaging one and one-half inches, while the tempera- 
ture of the curd varied from 70° to 90°, averaging 81°. The time for 
the entire operation of cheese making after adding rennet varied 
from 132 to 590 minutes and averaged six hours. 

In the average results over half the total solids, above nine- 
tenths of the fat, and more than three-fourths of the casein and al- 
bumin in the milk remained in the cheese. There was but little loss 
of casein, its loss and that of the albumin being chiefly governed 
by the amount of albumin in the milk, most of which went into 
the whey, and being but little affected by the conditions of making. 
The weight of green cheese made for each pound of fat in the milk, 
varied from over two and one-half to above three pounds, and av- 
eraged nearly two and three-fourths pounds. The loss of fat in the 
whey was due either to the condition of the milk, or to its manipu- 
lation, being quite independent of the fat content of the milk. 


IMPROVED WINNOWING BOX 





The ordinary box or measure used in winnowing garden prod- 
ucts has the annoying fault of being toolow so that the peas, 
beans, etc, will often bound back and fall over the sides as they are 
being poured in. A very strong 
wind, too, may carry the chaff 
and other impurities out of the 
measure and the peas, etc, with 
them. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows how this difficulty 
may easily be obviated. The or- 
dinary box is supplemented by a 
wire netting fastened to a simple 
framework above the box. This 
framework widens out from the 





IMPROVED WINNOWING BOX 
box so that a much wider mouth is provided and less danger incur- 


red of spilling the peas or beans over the sides. The box is made 
much deeper in this simple fashion, and the fine chaff and dust 
is given plenty of room to blow away through the netting’s meshes. 





HOW TO FEED THE CHICKS 


B. HOLMES, JR 


To push young chicks along and keep them in health, there is 
nothing better than boiled eggs mashed up, shells and all, with two 
or three times their bulk of stale bread crumbs, o1 cracker crumbs, 
thoroughly mixed. Mix not more than enough for one feed of this 
at a time and give them only what they will eat readily and quickly. 
Feed stale bread soaked in milk, either whole, skimmed, or butter- 
milk after the milk has been squeezed out by hand. Only one feed 
of this should be prepared at a time, as it will sour if left to stand 
any length of time. Millet seed scattered in the litter about the 
brood house or the short grass; plump wheat screenings; oats and 
corn ground together, with an equal quantity of bran, and made 
into johnny cakes,—are good for the youngsters. After they get 
to be three weeks old cracked corn and whole wheat may form a 
larger part of their diet, increasing it as they grow older. Better 
results are attained bya judicious alternation of all, day by day, or 
feed by feed ; it keeps the appetite sharp and they are always on 
the lookout for the new surprise at meal time. Don’t forget the pure 
clean water, they need that whatever the feed. If the soil does not 
supply grit in proper shape and size it should be furnished them; a 
dish of charcoal where they can help themselves, or a handful in 
the soft feed four or five times a week, will prevent most of the 
ordinary bowel troubles. No tonic or stimulant should be needed at 
this age, but if a brood gets suddenly chilled, a dose of some good 
condition powder will help to put them on their feet again. 





To Heal Galls in Horses.—‘‘The horse is galled and still we 
need him in the collar daily.” Allright. Keep on working him, 
only sponge the galls two or three times daily in cold water and 
cover them with powdered sulphur. The sore spots will callus 
over, become tough and heal in spite of the work. 

Accustom Your, Horses to a low, calm tone of voice and use it 
if anything breaks, or they become frightened, and they will always 
be manageable. The horse that listens for loud commands is car- 
ried away by panic. On buying a new horse get him into your 
habits as soon as it is possible to do so. 

Eggs Broken Within the Hen usually cause death. Wash the 
vent with hot water to relax the tissues, then apply sweet oil, pass 
the finger up the oviduct and remove as much of the broken shell 
as possible. Unless the hen is valuable it would not pay. 
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THE APPLICATION OF INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 





[Summary of address by Prof 8. T. Maynard.]} 

Every fruit and plant has its peculiar insect enemies and fun- 
gus diseases. Progressive farmers, gardeners and fruit growers 
are provided with spraying machinery for overcoming these pests, 
and spraying is as much routine work as is cultivation or fertiliz- 
ing. For fungus pests, because of cheapness, effectiveness and 
lasting qualities, the bordeaux mixture has superseded all other 
mixtures. To make it, four pounds of copper sulphate or blue 
vitriol are dissolved in two gallons of hot water; or, suspended in 
a coarse rack in a cask of cold water it will dissolve in a few hours. 
Four pounds of caustic or quicklime are then slaked slowly by 
adding small quantities of water until thoroughly dissolved. When 
cooled, the lime wash is poured through a fine mesh seive into the 
dissolved copper sulphate. To the mixture is then added 25 or 50 
gallons of water. Destruction to fungus is probably caused by the 
copper, which is held in place by the lime. 

Should the bordeaux mixture disfigure the fruit, the ammoni- 
acal carbonate of copper should be used and applied often, as it 
washes easily. Formula: Copper carbonate 3 oz, ammonia enough 
to dissolve the copper, water 40 gallons. 

Paris green and kerosene emulsion are the insecticides in most 
common use. Paris green effectually destroys chewing or leaf- 
eating insects, and is less liable to injure foliage than london pur- 
ple. Use in water, one pound to 200 gallons. If lime is added, or 
the paris green added to the bordeaux mixture, use one pound to 
50 gallons. For sucking insects, the kerosene emulsion is une- 
qualled: Dissolve a half pound of bar soap in two gallons of hot 
water, and while hot add two gallons of kerosene oil and stir until 
a lard-like substance is formed. When used, dilute with water to 
15 or 25 gallons. 

Insects and fungus growths appear together, hence many com- 
bine paris green with the bordeaux mixture, saving half the cost 
of application. For applying, the pump selected should throw a 
steady stream, with considerable force, and yet work with ease. 

Attacking the apple is the larva of the coddling moth, the tent 
caterpillar, bud moth, fall canker worm, apple maggot, and the 
apple and plum curculio. The codlin moth lays its eggs when 
the petals fall, and the larvze burrow in, so while it is near the sur- 
face is the only time tc spray effectively. The tent caterpillar 
hatches in the spring when the leaves unfold, and at once begins to 
feed. The bud moth injures the apple tree by eating the center of 
the flower bud. Canker worms are small moths, the male winged, 
the female wingless. During warm nights in winter they appear, 
mate and lay eggs onthe bark and branches of apple, elm and 
other trees. When the leaves unfold the eggs hatch and the larva 
feed until June 10, when they spin a web, swing to the ground, 
where they make a cocoon and undergo their transformation. The 
apple maggot is the larve of a small fly, which lays its eggs by 
puncturing the skin of mild acid and sweet apples when nearly 
ripe ; these eggs hatch and the maggots burrow through the pulp. 
The apple and plum curculio injure the fruit by puncturing, the 
former leaving a round, and the latter a crescent shaped hole. Ex- 
cepting the apple maggot, these are all chewing insects, readily 
destroyed with paris green. 

Injurious apple fungi are the apple scab and rust. The scab is 
an almost black growth attacking the leaf and fruit, causing the 
leaves to fall and a disfiguration of the fruit. By combining the 
bordeaux mixture with paris green (one pound to 100 or 200 gal- 
lons), the fungi and insects may be destroyed. The season’s routine 
for spraying is as follows: 1, Spray with the 25 gallon bordeaux 
mixture and paris green (one pound to 100 gallons), just before the 
leaves unfold; 2, just before the petals open use the 50 gallon bor- 
deaux mixture and the same amount of paris green; 8, repeat 
when the petals have fallen ; 4, in from two to four weeks spray 
with the 50 gallon mixture, omitting the paris green, and should 
the season be moist and warm, repeat in July or August. 

Attacking the pear are the codlin moth, pear tree psylla, fire 
and leaf blight. The pear tree psylla locates in the axils of leaves 
and sucks the juices of the tree. The insects increase, frequently 
swarming to the leaves. The juice catches air fungi, which prop- 
agate, and soon a dirty black coating is made. This being a suck- 
ing insect, substances that kill by contact only will be effectual ; 
spray as follows: 1, Just before the leaves unfold with the 25 gal- 


lon mixture of kerosene emulsion; 2, repeat after one week; 3, re- 
peat after two weeks with the 50 gallon mixture. A fourth spray- 
ing should be given if any insects remain. Leaf blight first appears 
as small spots on the leaf or fruit, which increase in size, and cause 
the leaves to drop or the fruit to crack. This fungus also attacks 
the quince, For its treatment, as well as for the codlin moth, spray 
as for the apple. 


Fire blight is a parasitic growth or germ ferment. 





SMALL FRUITS 


Under hot and moist weather, or if the tree has a late, soft growth 
the previous season, the disease appears, attacking small branches. 
It also attacks the quince, and was unusually destructive the past 
season. Bordeaux mixture is the best remedy. 

Peach, plum and cherry are attacked by plum curculio, and 
black aphides attacks the two latter. Brown fruit rot is their most 
destructive fungi, also the plum and cherry leaf blight and black 
knot, plum scab, leaf curl of the peach and peach yellows. Plum 
curculio is destroyed with paris green in the bordeaux mixture, 
one pound to 100 gallons, the latter being applied for brown rot, 
leaf blight, plum and peach scab and leaf curl. 1, Spray before 
the leaves unfold; 2, repeat after petals fall; 3, repeat in a week 
or ten days; 4, repeat in two to four weeks with bordeaux mix- 
ture alone; 5, spray just before the fruit shows color with bor- 
deaux mixture or ammoniacal carbonate of copper. Black aphides 
require kerosene emulsion sprayed with force among the curled 
leaves. The yellows is an unknown disease that has, thus far, baf- 
fled the efforts of scientists and peach growers. 

Grape-destroying insects are the rose beetle, or chaffer; fungi, 
black rot, downy and powdery mildew. The rose beetle continues 
to baffle the efforts of scientists, but pyrethrum is the best remedy 
in use. To prevent rose beetle, black rot and mildew injury, spray 
(1), with the 25 gallon bordeaux mixture just before the buds burst; 
2, again with the 25 gallon bordeaux mixture, and paris green one 
pound to 100 gallons; 3, repeat when the petals fall; 4, spray with 
bordeaux mixture alone at intervals of two to four weeks until 
fruit is two-thirds grown, when one or two sprayings of ammoni- 
acal carbonate of copper should be made if the weather is moist 
and warm, 
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QUINCES AS A MONEY CROP 


J. F. ROSE, NEW YORE 





The growing of quinces in western New York, when intelli- 
gently pursued, has brought more satisfactory returns than any 
other fruit. A considerable part of the quinces grown are produced, 
a few in a place, by people who have set them out purposely for 
home use, but who find when their bushes (or trees, if rightly 
trained) come into bearing that they have a surplus of one or more 
barrels. These bushes are usually found in gardens, though not 
infrequently they are in the neglected corner, and in the latter 
case, as they are so convenient to get into, the poultry always 
utilize them as a roosting place. For the first the garden cultiva- 
tion, and for the latter the poultry fertilization, serve to produce 
many fine quinces. Within a comparatively few years many small 
orchards have been put out. The largest one in Genesee county is 
something over 25 acres. 

No fruit responds more kindly to care, tillage and fertilization 
than the quince, and orchards left to themselves and sod soon 
become worthless. There are not many insect enemies of the 
quince that are very injurious, but it is subject to two forms of 
fungous diseases, one of which is serious. The first is the orange or 
red rust, that usually attacks single specimens of the fruit. Some- 
times several years intervene between severe attacks. It has seemed 
to me that the prompt cutting off and destroying of infected speci- 
mens serves to keep this in check. 

The most destructive fungus is the black spot, first on the leaf 
and later on the fruit. It is the Entomosporium maculatum of the 
mycologists. It first shows in a small reddish spot on the leaf, 
becomes larger and turns black, and eventually causes the leaf to 
fall. Neglected bushes and orchards uncared for in sod frequently 
become wholly denuded of leaves. The fruit is also covered with 
the spots, and these mark the beginning of decay. Perhaps no fun- 
gous trouble is, however, more completely under the control of the 
careful fruit grower than this one. Bordeaux mixture of one-half 
standard strength does the work, and does it well. 

Probably any considerable increase in the acreage of quinces 
grown would lower the price, for after the demand is supplied they 
cannot be used as most vther fruits can, and the housewife who has 
had her usual four quarts or peck of quinces would not say ‘thank 
you” fora bushel more. Again, many do not know that a baked 
quince, from which the core has been removed and the cavity filled 
with sugar previous to baking, is almost equal to strawberries. 


A New Plum Scale has appeared in western New York during 
the two years past, is rapidly spreading and unless checked will ruin 
the trees. Its name, if it has one, has not yet been definitely set- 
tled upon but is described by M. V. Slingerland in Bulletin 83, Cor- 
nell experiment station. The remedy is to spray with kerosene 
emulsion and to spray at once, repeating the operation at frequent 
intervals before the foliage appears. Dilute the standard emulsion 
with four parts water to one of the preparation. Make your work 
thorough if you expect to succeed. 
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To our American farmers’ wives, mothers 
and daughters—greetings! You are indeed 
worthy the recognition you have ever re- 
ceived in these columns, and of the special at- 
tention that is given some of your leaders in 
the present issue. We take this opportunity 
to frankly reiterate our belief that the most 
perfect government will not be attained in the 
United States until woman enjoys the ballot 
and its privileges equally with man. The 
farmer has long been in advance of men in 
other occupations in holding this opinion. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to the 
cheese industry is the vast amount of cheese 
made which has been robbed of a part of its 
cream. The consumer buys a small piece, but 
its poor quality is against it, itis not eaten, 
goes to waste, and the housewife of economical 
tendencies does not buy again for months. If 
only good cheese, from whole milk, were made, 
the consumption would steadily increase. 
But the market has been so badly demoralized 
by the makers of poor cheese, that it will take 
years to recover its tone, even when poor 
cheeses are no longer sold. 

The experiment of free wool is certain to 
have a thorough trial, and the result will be 
followed with much interest by sheep men. 
They will be only too happy if, contrary to 
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their present opinion, free wool operates to 
their advantage. Indications now are, how- 
ever, that free wool will have the same result 
that has followed free hides. Leather manu- 
facturing has been stimulated by cheap foreign 
hides, and good wages are paid to the labor 
employed, but the great consuming masses are 
not benefited by any materially lower prices. 
The profits go largely to the manufacturer and 
middleman, while the market for hides. has 
long been so low that what was formerly an 
important source of farm revenue—the hides 
of neat stock—no longer cuts much of a figure. 
Just now, however, there is some improve- 
ment in the hide market. 





Manipulation in the Beef Markets. 





Secretary Morton has instituted an inquiry, 
to determine, if possible, whether there is any 
combination among the big beef packers in vi- 
olation of law, for the purpose of putting up 
the price of beef products while holding down 
the price of cattle. Now that these have scor- 
ed a substantial gain, beef eating people are 
visibly frightened lest between the upper and 
nether millstones of a short supply and the pos- 
sible manipulation by wholesale’ slaughterers 
the cost be further advanced to a prohibitory 
point. This would be possible, perhaps, were 
it not for the abundance of wholesome pork, 
mutton and veal available. These in turn are 
helped by the general strength noted. 

The charge of a combination, or formation 
of a “‘trust,’’ to corner beef is made, especially 
in the daily press. Itis alleged that a large 
part of the surplus of cattle in the west is own- 
ed or controlled by the beef syndicate of Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. This is no doubt 
an exaggeration, yet it is a  well- 
known fact that there is always a pri- 
vate understanding of some sort among 
them, regarding numbers on the various mar- 
kets, and the limit of bids to be made by their 
buyers. They are not above suspicion as 
manipulators of the markets, yet it is evident 
to all, as shown in our figures of the move- 
ment from week to week, that there is just 
cause at present for a substantial advance 
from the deplorably low-price level to one 
pointing to fair profit to the farmer. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in their 
scramble for business the big packers will not 
rob Peter to pay Paul. In their efforts to dis- 
tribute the vast quantities of dressed beef now 
in the coolers to the consuming markets of the 
country at high rates, already protested 
against, they may consider it necessary to cut 
prices, especially against outside butchers. To 
make up such loss it would not be at 
all strange were they to reduce the 
price paid for beef cattle now on the farms, 
but destined for early summer markets. The 
secretary might have learned something of the 
actual shortage by watching the movement of 
cattle toward primary points as given from 
week to week in our market reports, yet a lit- 
tle investigation of the methods of some of the 
big packers will surely do no harm. 
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The formulas for insecticides and fungicides 
and when to use them on the different crops 
were a feature in our issue of March 23. To 
this is added in the present issue, further val- 
unable experience from one of the most success- 
ful American horticulturists, Prof Maynard. 
It will not be our fault if insects, blights and 
rots work havoc with the crops this year. The 
trouble is that farmers are backward about 
getting ready to fight these pests and are slow 
to realize that on several crops the work is 
made much easier by spraying before the 
leaves appear. The farmer who fails to pre- 
serve this issue and that of March 23, and in- 
deed every number of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist, is making a great mistake. 





Apart from the reliability or unreliability 
of the much discussed tuberculin test, or the 
danger of human beings contracting the dis- 
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ease from meat or milk, we are certain that 
even if the most extreme views against such 
danger are accepted, the harm done to the hu- 
man race by bovine consumption does not ap- 
proach the injury due to the use of ardent 
spirits. If vets who are so eager to protect the 
dear public would unite with the temperance 
element to restrict or prohibit the liquor evil, 
vastly more good would be accomplished. The 
resisting powers of the liquor interest are due 
to the money there is in the business, and to 
some extent also this campaign of extermina- 
tion against tuberculosis is due to the money 
there is in it for the exterminators. Stamp out 
the rum evil and let people live naturally, and 
we can bid defiance to disease germs that be- 
come harmful only in weakened tissue. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS FAVORABLE. 
Good Rainfall and Rapid Seeding 








AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF 
THE U 8 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, APRIL 8, 
ATS PM. 

Upon the whole the week has been very fa- 
vorable, corn planting has progressed rapidly 
in the southern states where a large propor- 
tion of the crop is in the ground and some has 
come up. Preparations for corn planting have 
been made in the middle Atlantic states and 
planting has begun in Missouri and Kan. 
Winter wheat has greatly improved during the 
week in Illinois, and is in good condition in 
Mich, Missouri and eastern Kan, but less fa- 
vorable reports are received from Minn and 
Wis, where it is reported as badly win- 
ter killed; in Neb the crop has suffered 
from drouth and high winds. Spring wheat 
seeding is well advanced in Minn and 
S Dak, and while some seeding has 
been done in N Dak the work has been re- 
tarded by dry weather. Cotton planting has 
been pushed forward in La and has continued 
under favorable weather conditions in Tex; a 
little has been planted in Ark and some in the 
southern portions of Ga and Miss; planting 
will begin in Ala in a few days. Oat seed- 
ing is progressing rapidly in O and near- 
ly the entire acreage of this crop has been 
sown in Ill, Ind, Iaand Mo; seeding has be- 
gun in W Va, and is well advanced in Md, N 
J, Minn and 8 Dak. The general outlook for 
fruit is very favorable, no serious damage hav- 
ing yet been done by frost. 

NEw YoRK—Cloudy, with but little precipita- 
tion; warm days with frosty nights, injuring 
wheat some; Friday, the 5th, was the first sprin 
day; season backward; no plowing, althou 
frost not deep; grass and grains in condi- 
tion; sugar season late, not much made yet. 


OnI0—Showers and warmth of latter part of 
week have advanced the growth of wheat and 
grass; oat and clover seed and plowing for 
corn in rapid progress; early potatoes ing 
planted; more rain needed. 

NEW JERSEY—Too cold for germination and 
growth; {planting and seeding well advanced in 
southern sections ; very littlejplowing done in cen- 
tral and none in northern sections; warm rain of 
8th helpful to winter grain and grass. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Season backward; very lit- 
tle advance in growth made; grass and tree buds 
backward; spring plowing in progress and con- 
siderable gardening done; much snow still on 
ground in northern counties, 

MARYLAND—Late spring retarded work and 
crops, but favorable to fruit, which now stands in 
but little danger from frosts; grain and s im- 
pooving} oats and clover being sown; early truck 

as been planted; corn ground being prepared. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Cool, cloudy weather first of 
week retarded vegetation, but warmth and sun- 
shine of last half is causing rapid growth; wheat 
and grass well set and vigorous; some oats and 

tatoes planted; fruit, except peaches in locali- 

es, uninjured. 


NEW ENGLAND—Rain of &th and 9th doing great 
good in filling ponds and streams; much frost 
and much snow in northern portion and no farm 
work done; last part of week favorable for sugar 
making; considerable frost and some snow still 
in southern portion, though some plowing and 
planting has been done. 





Cream Ripening Cultures.—Creameryman, 
Chenango Co, N ¥: We counsel caution in the 
matter of the use of cultures for ripening cream 
not that there is any special danger to be feare 
from their use, but because we think the business 
has not as yet been reduced toa practical, scien- 
tific basis. The latest in this line is Prof Conn’s, 


but we believe it is not yet on the market, though 
we hear that it will soon be off 
ufacturing company. 


by some man- 
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EUROPEAN CROPS BACKWARD. 





Lonpon, England, March 29—Things agri- 
cultural have at last made a move. For the 
past fortnight the weather has been open, and 
work on the farm got on with rapidity. The 
recent rain has been acceptable to farmers, as 
it has caused the winter-sown crops to make a 
good start in growth, and also given an equal 
opportunity to spring-sown seeds to make 
perfect germination. The position in this 
country this year is remarkably different from 
that of last; then all crops and vegetation 
were particularly forward, but now everything 
is remarkably backward. To a moderate 
extent, a late spring in England is an advan- 
tage, as the crops and blossoms on the fruit 
trees more frequently escape injuries from 
frosts in May, and should the summer be at 
all favorable, the harvest generally turns out 
to be fully, if not above, an average. 

The latest news from the European conti- 
nent is not quite so favorable as was the case a 
fortnight ago, with more minute particulars 
about the long and severe winter. From 
France, it is reported that the wheat area is 
almost certain to be less than it was last year, 
as the land intended for winter wheat was un- 
able to be used, in consequence of the late 
gathering of the beet crop, and the setting in 
of the frost. Many fields, too, will have to be 
replowed for the sowing of barley, oats, etc, so it 
is quite probable there will be a large increase 
in the growth of barley and oats in France anda 
diminuition of wheat, which last year showed 
a very considerable advance on that of the 
year before. From Hungary few complaints 
of the condition of the cereal crops, but agri- 
cultural work is much in arrear. Similar ac- 
counts of the position also from Germany, 
Austria and the north of Russia. The outlook 
for the crops in Europe may, therefore, be pro- 
nounced backward, but with a bright prospect 
in view. 

The grain markets are now somewhat easier. 
In England, home-grown wheat is not worth 
quite so much money, and in the cargo mar- 
kets those off coast appear to be a trifle easier. 
The most recent offers made for California 
are 7Zc per bu, and for March shipments 2c 
more. Hard Duluth, dates for May and June, 
is on offer at 72c, and for July and August de- 
livery at 75%c. Corn is being firmly held in 
face of a slightly improved demand, the price 
asked for American being 63c per bu for future 
delivery and prompt at5vce. Thereisa steady 
inquiry for barley, which, however, keeps 
dropping in price; but oats have slightly im- 
proved. There are now on passage to the U 
K_ 28,000,000 bu wheat, of which quantity, 15,- 
200,000 bu are coming from California and Ore- 
gon ports, 7,000,000 from South America, 1,136,- 
000 bu from Atlantic ports, 1,040,000 bu from 
Russia, 496,000 bu from India and 3,200,000 bu 
from Australasia. Of flour, 315,000 sacks are 
on passage, of corn 2,032,000 bu, of barley 896,- 
000 bu, of linseed 600,000 bu and of cotton seed 
15,000 tons. The expectations of wheat are 
above an average, those of oil seed a full aver- 
age, those of flour, barley and maize, however, 
being a good deal less than usual. 

Inthe cheese market there is a fair consump- 
tive request and finest parcels are firmly held; 
and there is also afair demand for Canadian 
creamery butter. In bacon business is only of 
a consumptive character, and there appears to 
be little anxiety to sell in consequence of 
light arrivals and there being some difficulty 
in filling up stocks on equal terms. Square 
cuts tend against buyers and shoulders are 
quiet, with hams a fair inquiry, long cuts be- 
ing held for a trifle more money. In conse- 
quence of American advices there is only a 
quiet trade in lard and prices are atrifle easier. 





Live Stock for the Summer /[arkets. 





Detailed reports from farmers and feeders 
on live stock supplies, both present and prospec- 
tive, are summarized by AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
uRIst and confirm the shortage which has been 
outlined in these columns from week to week. 
The partial failure of the corn crop in some of 
the principal hog states last year resulted ina 
heavy marketing of immature and partially 
fatted hogs giving abnormal receipts for a 
time, but draining the country of hogs which 
should now be coming forward. The present 
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returns indicate a shortage of marketable 
stock. 

In Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa this is the 
direct result of the corn failure. In Missouri, 
Illinois and Indiana, favored with a good corn 
crop, there was only a medium supply of na- 
tive hogs and western pigs brought in to feed. 
The determination to hold corn foran expected 
advance results in present short supplies in 
districts having an abundance of corn. 

A consolidation of local returns from the dif- 
ferent counties in the states furnishing market 
supplies of hogs shows probable marketing of 
hogs during April, May and June as compared 
with the preceding three months as follows: 


Ohio, 71 Wis, 61 Kan, 52 
Mich, &Y Minn, 64 Neb, 53 
Ind, 66 Iowa, 62 Avge, 62 
Ill, 63 Mo, 60 


CATTLE FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
Present returns indicate cattle marketing 
during the next three months only 75 per cent 
as many as during the same periodin "4. The 
falling off is heavy in those districts where 
corn is scarce, but by no means there contined. 
During recent years many farmers have grad- 
ually ceased feeding, and now that prices are 
again on a paying basis it is difficult to secure 
stockers or young cattle, though the advance 
has sent many cattle to the feed yard which 
were not intended for fattening. The better 
price has induced owners in Texas to buy cot- 
tonseed meal and market fed steers instead of 
the ordinary run. 

Inthe north and west generally the cattle 
supply is shorter than a year ago, and it is the 
opinion of many well-posted men in the busi- 
ness that the shortage is likely to continue for 
18 months or two years before efforts to in- 
crease herds will show largely in market re- 
ceipts. Should such theory prove a fact the 
outlook is for continued good markets providing 
home consumption and exports keep up well. 

SMALLER MARKETABLE SHEEP SUPPLIES. 

The marked shortage in sheep which has 
been pointed out should soon be felt in market 
receipts. In spite ofthe tendency to destroy 
flocks in the effort to get rid of everything only 
78 per cent as many sheep are now fitting for 
market as were being fed last year. The 
senseless sacrifice of sheep which has taken 
place during the past two years is nearly over, 
suggesting in this event a continuous good out- 
let for well-finished mutton stock. 

LIVE STOCK NOW ON FEED. 

The number of breeding sows, the number 
of cattle now on feed and the number of sheep 
being fitted for market follow by states. The 
comparison in each case being with the same 
period last year: 

Brood Cattle 
sows feed’g 


Sheep 


feed’g 





Tex, 106 108 91 
Ark, 89 7 67 
Tenn, 100 86 80 
Ky, 94 88 78 
Ohio, 99 72 75 
Mich, 99 8&5 80 
Ind, 101 84 81 
Ill, 90 73 73 
Wis, 97 77 67 
Minn, 102 72 81 
Iowa, 86 50 62 
Mo, 90 16 77 
Kan, 78 59 77 
Neb, 47 26 49 
N Dak, 110 96 91 
S Dak, 70 51 D8 

Average, 90 77 73 





The Distribution of Maple Sugar. 





Two features predominate in the maple in- 
dustry this year, the one the fact that the sea- 
son is apparently destined to be unusually 
short, the other, which is exceedingly impor- 
tant and far reaching, that manufacturers are 
getting more closely in touch with  con- 
sumers direct. When the merits of strictly 
pure maple sweets are better known by the 
consuming world the demand must increase. 
And so long as the production is as limited as 
at present, prices ought to do better. With 
the product passing through few hands from 
the sap to the table there is less chance for 
adulteration. 

In N Y and Ohio sugar making is well under 
way and prices such as they were a week ago, 
farmers in occasional instances getting as high 
as 9@10c p 1b for strictly pure sugar and a cor- 
responding price for syrup. In Bradford 
Co, Pa, work in the sugar districts has 
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progressed favorably. Fine goods sell to local 
dealers at 10c, and retail at 12@18c in a smal! 
way and farmers get about Tic p gal for syrup. 
In this section a large supply of sapis in sight. 
Evaporators are in general use and the prod- 
uct turned out is excellent. 

In Vermont afew days ofthe right kind of 
weather will do much to hasten thecrop. C. 
L. McMahon of Stowe says some of the early 
orchards have produced a pound of sugar to the 
tree and 12 days of good weather will be ample 
to turn off a full average crop. Vermont mak- 
ers as never before are sending out their goods 
under a guarantee purity label, and prices 
while low are held with some degree of firm- 
ness. Farmers are getting 7@8c p lb for sugar 
when especially nice. East Berkshire 
shipped 4000 lbs last week at 5@7ec 
and 100 gal syrup at 50@65c. Many 
Vermont farmers have contracted their 
make at 7e p lb. The maple sugar makers’ as- 
sociation is doing much to assist producers in 
securing full prices. Small quantities have 
been sold in Montpelier at 10c. In such whole- 
sale places as Boston, N Y and Chicago prime 
new sugar sells fairly well at the usual ad- 
vance over prices just quoted, but the market 
lacks hoped-for activity. 
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Australian Butter is closely crowding that 
from Denmark in making up the enormous 
English imports. During the first two months 
of this year the purchases were equal to 260,000 
tubs against 380,000 tubs in Denmark. During 
the first two months of ‘94 Australasia fur- 
nished England with a little more than 200,000 
tubs and two years ago only 150,000. Out ofa 
total of 1,060,000 tubs imported into Great 
Britain the US furnished a quantity barely 
equal to 2000 tubs of 60 Ibs ea. The U K also 
bought in other countries during the 
first two months of this year about 
350,000 tubs butterine, chieily from 
Holland, and this in turn was made from oieo 
oil purchased in the US. Brazil imports an- 
nually butter worth $6,000,000 and of this trade 
the U S formerly had a large proportion. But 
the hog-butter cormorants have shipped so 
much of their counterfeit there, selling it as 
real butter, that the Brazilian merchants have 
become incensed and will no longer deal with 
us, sending largely their orders to Denmark 
where the government guarantees the purity of 
the goods. 


South American Cheap Wheat—It will be in- 
teresting to our farmers to know that during 
an inquiry before the royal commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the state of agriculture 
in Great Britain a ranch owner in the prov- 
ince of Santa Fe, inthe Argentine Republic, 
gave evidence that the Italian colonist could 
sell wheat on his farm at a price equivalent to 
sje p bu, and if enabled to obtain G0e in the 
London market it would much encour- 
age the extension of wheat growing. Another 
point worthy of notice is that he speaks very 
much of the value of alfalfa and states that or- 
dinary wheat land in the republic could be 
bought for $550 nacre, but the same land 
when laid down to alfalfa would at the end of 
asingle year be worth 26 to 28p acre. The 
Argentine farmers have become fully alive to 
the importance of alfalfa and are taking up its 
cultivation much more rapidly than our agri- 
culturists in the U S. 





Asa Proof that the Cooley creamer is still 
holding its own among dairymen, one of our 
recent advertisers writes that he had calls 
from nearly 40 persons in five different 
states. We may also add that this is a proof 
of what every advertiser knows, that THE AG- 
RICULTURIST is extensively read by live people. 

<qencnsiaaiipibiaioa 

It is a Great Cross to be limited to 100 
words in expressing the merits of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, which brings to the farmer every 
week the latest and most scientific information 
regarding crops, fertilizers and manures, stock, 
farming machinery and labor saving devices. It 
gives reports from every section of the coun- 
try on seasons, crops and market values. It 
gives the farmer’s wife useful lessons in house- 
keeping, cooking, dressmaking and valuable 
receipts. His boys and girls find good and at- 
tractive reading in the stories and amusing para- 
graphs. The baby “cries for it’”’ because it is pro- 
fusely adorned with beautiful illustrations. And 
all fortwo eggs a week!—[C. S. Morton, Pamp- 
lin City, Va. 








QUIET BUT GENERALLY HOPEFUL. 


Tukspay Evenrne, April 16, 1895. 

Everybody is looking for better times. This 
in itself is an element of strength in the busi- 
ness world and while the past week has made 
no general advance a spirit of hopefulness is 
everywhere apparent. Trade in manufactur- 
ing and wholesale circles is fair but might be 
much larger. Bank clearings show a slight 
falling off, railroad earnings an almost inappre- 
ciable improvement, and the money market re- 
maining practically stationary with no as- 
saults on the gold reserve, and there is a gen- 
erally gratifying freedom from distress in 
industrial circles. A spasmodic boom in oil 
speculation assumed much prominence, and 
hinted at the willingness of people with idle 
capital to withdraw the same from the prover- 
bial stocking, and employ it for gain even 
though{this has elements of hazard. 

Farm prices have shown little change. In- 
terest still centers in cattle, and while there 
have been frequent reactions the market in 
the main continues firm owing to the general 
belief in a short supply. Wool remains at un- 
precedentedly low level, but there is a fair de- 
mand. The continued firmness in cotton 
brings satisfaction to southern planters, espe-- 
cially as the demand from spinners shows no 
falling off. Weekly exports of wheat and flour 
encouraging, compiled by Bradstreet’s at 2,934,- 
000 bu, but the market lacks support. Coarse 
grains without special feature and dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables quiet. Prices to- 
night at the various trade centers follow: 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash orspot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 54% 4% 21% *5 45 *9 7 
New fork, 65g ay 323% "650 *1025 
Boston, 543 38 260 *10 00 
Toledo 51% % 4534 31 = 5,90 
8t Louis + 3 2934 - _ 
Minneapolis, 23 = 
D Hraneisto, *93% *] ite Gl? 2234 * 1 15 *6 00 = 
ndon, 280 


*Prices per sedate omar iin per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
Hay a 55% 454 285% 
46 27% 

Slane, 57% 4634 a 


At Chicago, wheat for May delivery held with- 
in the narrow range of ic all of last week, hesita- 
ting around 55c P bu. Generally favorable crop 
outlook the dominating factor the first two days 
of this week. Decreasing public stocks form a 
favorable feature and cable advices indicate a 
smaller movement toward Europe from South 
America. Stocks in the northwest are being whit- 
tled down, receipts at primary points are smaller, 
cash demand fair and exports moderately liber- 
al. Against all these influences are the improved 
weather and crop conditions, usual operators re- 
fusing to offer good support. No2 red winter in 
store salable close to May prices, No 2 spring 5@6e 
premium, No 3 red winter by sample around 54i4c 
and No4 58@53%ec. . 

In corn weakness has been the rule, profession- 
al operators bearish and shipping demand only 
fair. The weather has been favorable for a week 
or more, abundant rains placing the ground in 
good condition for seeding. The slack shipping 
demand may give way now to a larger eastward 
movement, as lake navigation is open, initial 
rates being as low as 1c P bu, Chicago to Buffalo. 
Receipts small, due possibly to the fact that farm- 
ers are busy in the fields. Outside d»mestiec and 
foreign markets weak and exports small. May 
lost 114¢c last week, selling down to 45\%4c Pp bu at 
the close with traders this week watching the 
movement and the weather. No 2 grades in store 
451,@4534c, No 3 by sample 4414@4434¢ 

Oats lacked support throughout, losing a full 
cent, May selling down to 28%4c Pp bu with No 2 
mixed in store 2734¢c and new oats for Sept deliv- 
ery 254%4c. Market weak in sympathy with corn 
and under more favorabl. weather conditions, 
country holders of old oats showing increased de- 
sire to sell. Eastern demand tame, as about 900,- 
000 bu now in vessels will move down the li — s at 
once. No3and No3 white by sample 30@32'4c 

Rye dull but firm at 544,@55¢ P bu for Mz Ly, 561%4¢ 
for No2in store and for choice free on 
board. Arrivals the smallest ina long time, next 
to nothing offered, and a fair demand. Barley 


57@58e 


Nearly steady with sales of 100,000 bu choice Minn 
to arrive, while carlots were dull. 
48@53c for poor to choice. 

Flaxseed exhibited continued firmness under 


Prices range 





THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





small offerings, No1lon track closing 114¢ higher 
at $140 P bu with May 139. Only half the local 
mills are running and eastern orders are slack. 
Timothy offerings only moderate, demand fair 
and market firm on basis of 5 45 P ctl for contract 
grade. Clover showed another advance of 25@30c, 
contract prime moving up to 975 ®P ctl in car lots, 
with fair to good 9 25@950 and mammoth at a 
premium. Offerings small and demand fair. 

At Toledo, wheat continues dull and heavy un- 
der the influence of a good crop ‘outlook and only 
fair demand for cash offerings. No new features 
in the trade. No 2 red winter 3744,@5744c. Corn 
quiet and easy at 454%4c. Oats heavy around 2814c. 
Clover quiet but firmly held, stock light, export 
demand only moderate. Prime $5 90@5 95 P bu, 
poor to fair 5 50@5 75. 


At Minneapolis, wheat has remained dull yet 
fairly steady, under a good demand for cash, to- 
gether with light receipts at northwestern points 
and reported small farmers’ deliveries. Millers 
have bought freely and are willing to pay 1%4c¢ 
over May for No 1 northern with late sales largely 
around 60c. Corn offered sparingly, oats gener- 
ally steady with No3 at 2914@30c, barley easy, flax 
inactive, ground feed firm at $18@19 P ton. Bran 
shorts and middlings offered sparingly with the 
first named at 12@12 2%in bulk. Flour quiet with 
aslightly better export inquiry. 


At New York, wheat exhibited general heavi- 
ness with some selling on foreign account, indif- 
ferent cables and no fear of damage by drouth. 
Cash offerings not large and held at firm prices 
which restricted the business. Exports rather 
small. No2red winter 60@6014¢c in store. Corn 
received some attention but was weak owing to 
better weather conditions. No 2in store 55c, No 8 
49@4914c. Moisturein the west and better crop 
outlook hurt oats prices. So did anticipation of 
liberal receipts at an early date. No 2 mixed in 
store 32144@33c,No 2 white 36144 @36%4c. Rye and bar 
ley inactive. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Gaicago, 615 520 475 
New York, 635 56 5 35 
Buffalo, 640 555 485 
Kansas Ci 5 90 495 435 
Pittsburg, 6 35 5 50 5 00 


At Chicago, continued weakness has been the 
rule in cattle with every buyer at the stock yards 
bearish. This reaction is but natural after the 
continuous advance of Feb and March and is not 
due to any increase in supplies. Eastern buyers 
and foreigners refuse to pay the recent prices 
and the further decline of 15@20c places the mar- 
ket about 35c below the highest point. While 
trade lacks the snap of a fortnight ago there is 
nothing to point to any serious relapse to old-time 


figures. Quotations are revised as follows: 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, $25 465 
fe lbs, average, 600 615 Good ae, and 
Good dressed beef and feed 880 47> 
my) Sgpameg 1150 Common do, 275 365 
475 575 Calves, heavy, 225 300 
Fair to ——- steers, Calves, 100 to 180 lbs, 350 475 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 415 500 Milch cows, ea, 5 00 40 00 
Good cows and heifers, 400 480 Corn-fed Tex steers, 450 5 25 
Poor to fair cows, 250 375 Do cows and heifers, 350 450 


Sheep have shared the general heaviness declin- 
ing 20@30c. Receipts only moderate, approximat- 
ing 59,000 for the week, but prices are considered 
high with export demand less-pronounced. Good 
toextra sheep $4@4 75, poor to fair 2 25@3 75, shorn 
sheep 24@50c discount. Fine to fancy spring 
lambs, fat and good weight, wanted at 8@10c P fb, 
yearlings 5@5%,c 

Hogs declined 15@25c last week and packers 
continue bearish this week insisting there is no 
profitable outlet for product made from hogs at 
current figures. Receipts are only fair, however, 
and under a good demand for fresh meats and 
with the gradual improvement in the business 
situation, the market ought to show some stabil- 
ity. Mixed and heavy droves $4 90@5 20, light 
weights 4 80@5, coarse packing hogs “at a big dis- 
count and not wanted. 

At Pittsburg, 
sition to react, 


cattle prices have shown a dispo- 
the market lacking firmness and 


activity. Pricés show no material change and 
are revised as follows: 
Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 

to 1600 Ibs, 5 85@6 35 lbs, 4 485 


Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 275 475 
50 Lbs 3 





460 565 Bulls and st 
con a "t ty air, 1050 to “eeders, 95 
12 875 450 Stockers, 600 t > 
ne on fat 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 20 00 40 00 
1300 Ibs. 850 4385 Veal calves, 400 475 


The early advance in hogs was not sustained, 
the market closing easy with no special develop- 
ments during the week. Good to choice Philas 
$5 35@5 50, mixed droves 5 25@5 40, common to best 
yorkers 4 85@5 30. Sheep receipts more than am- 
ple forthe demand and market rather heavy. 
Good to fancy 4 25@5, poor to common 2 25@3 50, 
yearlings 4@5 75 and spring lambs 642 @8c # Ib. 

At Buffalo, cattle uncertain with 
posed to reduce bids. Transactions 


buyers dis- 
are on the 


[7] 


basis of $5 50@6 40 for choice to fancy and 3 756@5 25 
for poor to good. Milch cows and springers in 
moderate demand on eastern and local account 
with good to tancy 35@50ea. Hogs fairly active, 
prices holding up well considering the weakness 
in the west. Good to choice yorkers 5 25@5 40, 
medium and heavy droves 5 35@5 55, pigs and light 
weights generally 5@5 30. Sheep dull and lifeless, 
the export demand proving very unsatisfactory 
and home buyers disposed to force price conces- 
sions. Good tochoice sheep 4@4 85, poor at the 
usual discount, yearlings 4 25@5 65, spring lambs 
6@8 50. 

At New York, cattle generally dull and 15@25¢ 
lower under an indifferent export demand. Infe- 
rior to choice steers $475@6, fcy {a premium. 
Hogs easy at 5 40@560. Veal calves in good de 
mand at 4@6. Sheep 25@35c lower except choice 
muttons which are nearly steady at 4 50@5 35 and 
ordinary lots at the usual discount. City dressed 
native sides 844@10c ® bb. 


At London, American steers [dull at 1114@12%4c 
#% lb, estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator 
beef lower at 94@10%c P lb. American sheep 
10%@12c # Ib, estimated dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, the market is small, only a few 
varieties remaining to choose from. There isa 
fair demand for the small offerings and prices on 
choice fruit are held firmly, fancy often bringing 
apremium. Spy $3@4¥Y bbl, Baldwin 3@4 50, 
Greening 350@5, Ben Davis 4@4 50, poor to good 
2@3. 

At Chicago, itis getting so late in the season 
that many lots are losing their color and have to 
be sold at low figures. The range of prices is 
wide but fancy fruit will command its full value. 
N Yjand N E fcy mixed red $3 25@3 75 P bbl, good 
to choice 2 75@3,Baldwins 8 25@4, Greenings 3 25@4, 
No 21 25@2 50. Can fcy mixed 3 75@425, ch 350 
@4, good 325@3 50, fcy Spys 375@425, Green- 
ings 3@4. Western Ben Davis and Winesap, 
good to fine 4@5, ch 325@3 75, fair 2 75@3, 
sag 175@2 60. Cal Newtown Pippins 1 50@1 75 P 
bu bx. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING APRIL 6. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
1 on sow points 
ow 3c York, bbls, oie 61 38 121 i 
Portiand, 3,778 _ — _ 3,778 
Halifax, ~ = ae 
Total, 8616 6 138 ial 6,936 
Corresp week "94, = - — _ _ 
"93, 9,843 6,844 3,749 20,436 
Total ie season, 844,973 420,058 173,958 23 031 1,462,019 
100,568 31,369 38,555 173, 
Season 192-93, 781,903 343 o's 9,952 1,204,929 
Eggs. 


At New York, the tone has been more even, sup- 
plies being ample, demand good and prices sea- 
sonable. Fey new-laid nearby 1344c Pp dz, N Y 
and Pa fresh 12%c, ch northern Ind and O 
12%c, ch fresh western 124,@12%c, Balt and D C 
124c, Nashville 12@12}c, ch Va and Tenn 12c, 
prime southern 1144@11%c, Md duck eggs 31c, west- 
ern 29¢c, southern 28c, goose eggs 65@70c. 

At Chicago, the cold storage men are getting in 
their work and under good ,demand quotations 
are well sustained. Strictly fresh, cases return- 
ed 114,@11\%c P dz, firsts, new cases included 1114 
@11%4c, goose eggs 50@60c, duck eggs 20c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, cottonseed meal higher,other feeds 
steady. Spring and winter bran 90@9212c P 100 ibs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 22@2250 p 
ton, cottonseed 18 50@19. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 2 50@2 70 P 100 ibs, white do 2 75@290, corn 
flour 2 90@3 20, brewers’ meal 1 25@1 30, grits 1 25@ 
130, western new coarse corn meal 96c@1, city 98c 
@1 05, yellow 1 10@1 20. 

At Chicago, in fair demand. Bran $14@14 50) p 
ton, middlings offered sparingly. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, fair demand for desirable grades, 
prices steady. Prime timothy 75e P 100 Ibs, No 170@ 
75c, No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 50c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40@45e, oat 40@45c. 


At Chicago, an advance has been worked 


up but the tone is easy. Ch timothy $11@ 
1150 Pp ton, No 1 10@11, No 2 9@10, mixed 
7@8 50, Hl and Ind upland prairie 7@8 50, 
Kan and Ia 850@11, wheat and oat straw 350 
@4, rye 5@5 50. 
Onions. 

At New York, old stock varies widely in 
prices according to quality. White, fair to choice 
$2a6 P bbl, eastern red 2@275, yellow 2@2 75, 


Orange Co red 1@250,N Y and western yellow 
125@1 75, Havana 125@1 40p cra, Bermuda 165@ 
175, Egyptian 145 Pp 110-tb bag. ? 

At Chicago, when fancy lots are found they are 
(To Page 449.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE MAPES TOBACCO MANURES 


Lead all Others in Quality and Yield. 





TABULATED REPORT 


OF 


EXPERIMENTS in GROWING TOBACCO with DIFFERENT FERTILIZERS. 


SBASODY OF" 1894. 
From Official Report of Connecticut State Experiment Station, by Dr. E. H. Jenkins, Vice-Director. 
These experiments are in continuation of those begun in 1892, in co-operation with the Connecticut Experiment Company of 


Poquonock, Conn. 


The tobacco was set on May 22, 1894, and harvested on August 13 and 
14, 1894, and was in the field, therefore, 83 days. 





WEIGHT OF PALE-CURED LEAVES FROM 1-20 ACRE. 





—" 
=e oN f 7 hn Total L Short T 
est Name o > of sor ota! ong Shor op r 
Yield. = Plot. VEBTILISERS APPLIED, FOUNDS FES ACRE Tobacco. Wrappers. Wrappers. Wrappers, Leaves, ‘Seconds. 
1 U 2200 Mapes ‘Tobacco Manure, Wrapper Brand, 600 Mapes Starter...........--sccscesese e 105%" 6414 5514 9 14 20% 
2 J. 1900 Castor Pomace, 1640 Cotton Hull Ashes, 640 Nitrate of Soda.........-...seesseeeeeee 94 62 49 13 14 18 
3 H. 3780 Castor Pomace, 1520 Cotton Hull Ashes.........--csee0 cecceeeeeeeseeeeee scennanesecees 93% 6614 52% 14 12 15 
4 D. 2720 Cotton Seed Meal, 1440 Cotton Hull AsheS..............ccccescececcsecccececcecseceecs e 92 6655 5233 12 14 
5 I. 1900 Castor Pomace, 1640 Cotton Hull Ashes, #40 Nitrate of Soda........ nips ehanniaonais e 92 538} 46 12% 16 18 
6 % 2000 Baker’s AA Seperpbocphate, 4000 Baker’s TobaccO ManuLre......ce.cesescecececsecees 9234 5534 46 944 15% 21% 
7 > 880 Dry Ground Fish, 440 Nitrate of Soda, 300 Lime............ceeeceeeseceseeeceeeceseeces 2 45 37 8 2314 23 +g 
K 1360 Cotton Seed Meal, 1160 Double Sulphate of Potash and Magnesia, 380 Cooper’s Bone 90% 57% 46% 11% 14% 17% 


8 ‘. 
For full reports of remaining plots (total 29), see official report of the Connecticut Experiment Station, 1895. 


* Equal to 2115 1-19 Ibs. per acre. 





The Officic! Report on the QUALITY of the Crop 1894 will probably not be issued till 1896. 


NOTE .— !¢ wil: pe noted in the Connecticut Experiment Station Report, 1895, that in both years the largest yield of wrappers 
was zrowe with the Mapes Manures, and that the Mapes-grown tobacco in 1893 was of the highest average quality. The quality 

iene 2394 crop will not be determined until after fermentation. 

it is from the combination of these characteristic features of the Mapes Tobacco—heavy yield and high quality—that the profit 


of the grower must come. 





A TWENTY-EIGHT ACRE CROP OF RESFARKABLY 
FINE TOBACCO 
Past season grown by O. B. Lowell, with the Mapes: 
From the Elmira Advertiser, December 28, 1894. 
How Tobacco is Grown on O. B. Lowell’s Tobacco Farm in Tioga, Pa. 


The growing of tobacco has reached sucha in this section that farmers recog- 
nize in it one of their best crops, This fact has led some of the more progressive spirits 
to a closer study of the tobacco industry, bringing out new ideas in regard to growing, 
curing and handling the crop. Amon those who have been prominent in this work 
O. B. Lowell of Tioga, Pa. . Lowell has studied the tobacco business in all its various 
branches and his suceess can readily be seen by looking at his tobacco crop and noting the 
vaiue placed upen it by both buyers and manufacturers. The portion of his farm for 
Growing tobacco is situated on the bank of the Tioge river about a mile beiow Tioga. The 
ocation gives him the advantage of the dews and fcgs so valuable in cur the leaf. The 
soil isalight loam with some gravel,which gives a quick thrifty growth,conducive to light 
color in the leaf. The seed beds are covered with ly and have steam pipes running 
through them to regulate the temperature. This arrangement secures a good early 
plant. Mr. Lowell found amy! in securing enough horse manure to produce 
an even product. This made it necessary to use commercial fertilizer. He 
has used Mapes’s tobaccu manure, wrapper brand, and Mapes’s tobaccostarter on his 
whole product of 28 acres for the present crop, which he states is the finest he has ever 
crown. ag the packing and sweating of his crop he has had the opportunity of 
testing the result not only of the growth, but also the quality of the leaf. In curing 
tobacco means growers find it difficult to keep thetr a in proper condition. The 
season ts li to be too dry or too wet, causing more or less damage. Mr. Lowell has 
obviated this danger by modern app lances, 80 that the air in his sheds is kept ata 
nearly uniform temperature. Men o Caperenss are employed in the sorting an k- 
ing rooms, and no crop goes tothe market in finer ra The amount and quailty of 
his product place Mr. Lowell in the front rank as one of the largest and best producers 
of wrapper leaf for cigars in the United States. Pm | person who is interested in the 

wth t Ie yeh: ee wy by — to Mr.Lowell’s tobacco 

arm. You will sure to learn there the fact that Mapes’s fertilizer is a necessity in 
the cultivation of high-grade leaf. v 


Mr. O. B. Lowell whose tobacco crop is referred to in the above extract from the 
Elmira Advertiser, wrote to the Mapes Company, Oct. llth. 1804: “I raised 2 acres of 
fine tobacco this year and it is curing down fine. It is the best crop I ever raised.” 





Testimonial from tho Chemung Valley Tobacco Growers’ association, Weilsburg, 
William H. Farnham, Addison, N. Y., President, writes Dee. 19th, 1844: “We are striv- 
ing to build up the credit of our tobacco and believe the more general use of the 
Mapes Tobacco Manures isan important factor in the problem.” The above was in- 
dorsed by F. D. Kingsbury, Corning, N. Y., Vice President, and E M. Leverich, Wells- 
burg, N. Y., Secretary and Treasurer. 


From the Gazette and Farmer’s Journai, Oct. 18, 1894. 
J. B. MUNN’S SUCCESS AS A TOBACCO GROWER. 


BALDWINSVILLE, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Oct. 15,’%. The good opinion of the 18% 
crop of tobacco is strengthened by the fact that the weather is excellent for curing it, 
and that the crop as a whole is much better than was expected some time ago. An il- 
lustration of oye tobacco growing is showu by Mr. J. B. Munn’s experience in the 

roduction of } tobacco on his farm at Plainville. He used one ton of Mapes’s tobacco 
ertilizer to the acre, we will say at a cost of 851 per ton. By spreading this broadcast 
over his ground he has, by its use, succeeded this year tn growing one of the finest fields 
of domestic Havana in the country. The gloss on the leaves is fine, and the growth and 
other good qualities of his crop are such as to eommend them to the attention of every- 
one desirous of producing fine tobacco. Good culture of tobacco only demonstrates 
that our Onondaga farmers can if they will, by following out Mr. Munn’s plan of grow- 
ing fine tobacco, succeed oquaty well with Connecticut growers in supplying the mar- 
nay Se, — cigar leaf. Butthey never can do so by careless culture and insuffi- 

, e on. 





A short time since we visited Mr. Munn’s assorting room in company with a buyer 
whose opinions of leaf are worth considering. The writer was for several years en. 
gaged in farming and handled sufficient tebacco tc 02 2 fair ‘-dge and able to distin- 
guish between “silk” and “boards.” We tound Mr. Muni in his assorting room and ex- 
amined his crop with care. His leaf is certainly iae best ws have ever seen. It is light 
in color, thin and strong as silk, with no coarse veins, permitting the use of the leaf in 
its entirety for wrappers. Believing that our growers are willing to take our word for 
the quality of the goods, and having with us a “cloud of witnesses,” who have seen his 
erop, we propounded to Mr. Munn a series of questions with a view to making public 
his methods. 





.. Experience of W. C. Morse, ex-president Chemung Valley Tobacco Growers’ associa- 
tion, with the Mapes Tobacco Manure, Wrapper Brand, and “Starter.” 


From the Elmira Advertiser Dec. 281h, 1894. 


TOBACCO GROWTH. 


The Mapes Fertilizer Produces a Light and Even-colored Leaf. 


The tobacco farmer who thinks that all he has to do is to keep on in the old way of 
cultivating, finds his year’s crop on hand at the end of the season. Some very choice 
crops of tobacco have been gescenee recentiy by those who have tried to advance with 
the times, and their uct met aready demand at good prices in direct competition 
— Sassetee ans onnecticut wrappers. The secretof success has been in the use of 

roper fe zers, 

Kotes those who have studied the growth and development of tobacco fertilizers 
in Chemung valley, and who feel confident of continued success, no one is more sanguine 
than W. C. Morse of Painted Post. Mr. Morse has had much experience in growing to- 
bacco. He says he found that the leaf obtained by old methods of growing in bottom 
land, with the use of manure, produced too heavy and dark a leaf tosatisfy the 
trade. He has tried higher land of lighter soil, more free from vegetable matter, and 
has rejected ail forms of pliant food containing such matter. With this change in soil 
and the use of commercial fertilizer a satisfactory result has been produced. He finds 
that the more liberal the supply of fertilizer the better the quality of the leaf. He has 
ae twenty-five acres this season, using only the Mapes tobacco manure, wrapper 

d, and the Mapes tobacco starter. hese ve it a quick, strong growth and early 
matarity, with a uniform size of leaf and even, light color. He has used the same fer- 
tilizer for several years and sees improvement each year. Barring climatic conditions, 
there seems to be no reason why the same goil cannot be satisfactorily utilized year af- 
ter year for a tobacco crop by a ral use of the Mapes fertilizer. 





Five acres or more of Havana Seed tobacco pronounced by experts tobe “THE 
FINEST piece of standing tobacco in the state,” grownjby Samuel E. ElmcrejEast Wind- 
sor, Conn., with the Mapes. 


From The Connecticut Farmer (Hartford, Conn.), Sept. 1, 1894. 
NOTABLE FIELD OF TOBACCO, 


In the extreme southeastern portion of the town of East Windsor, just over the 
Burnside line, is located the farm of Mr. Samuel E. Elmore, the president of the Con- 
necticut River Banking pa ay f of Hartford. This farm, which has long been in the 
possession of the Elmore family, and which is at present operated for the owner by the 
veteran tobacco a oad . H. B. London, consists of a hun and seventy-five acres, 
some eighty or ninety of which is heavily wooded, about sixty devoted to pasture land 
and thirty, more or less, to the raising of various agricultural pr oducts, the principal of 
which is tobacco. The five or more acres of Havanna Seed which has been grown on 
the Elmore farm the present season, and which is now being harvested, has been pro- 
nounced by enthusiastic and intelligent experts to be the very finest piece of standing 
tobacco to be'found within the limits of the state. Although the original setting was 
unusually open yess inehes, on rows forty inches apart), the extraordinary thrift of 
the plants, which have wn, full leaved, to an extreme hight, presented to the eye the 
appearance of an almost impenetrable mass of luxuriant foliage, over which the head of 
but now and then one, out of several men employed in the field, could be distinguished, 
To appreciate fully the remarkable and perfect growth and development of this tobacco 
it was only necessary to attempt to walk between the rows, as did the writer, the closer 
inspection revealing the perfect eondition of the leaf in point of fullness, soundness, 
texture, and abundance. Mr. London’s success with this tobacco he attributes partly to 
the a of the soil, and partly to an intelligent selection and pepticaticn of fer- 
tilizer. To this may properly!be added the advantage derived from his thirty years of 
practical experience in the cuiture of tobacco. 





If no Local Agent, write io 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 143 Liberty St, New York. 












GENERAL MARKETS. 


[From Page 447.) 
held up to top quotations. Ch yellow $19@2 Pp 
bbl, chred 1 90@2, sprouted 75c@1 50, bulk stock, 
good to ch yellow 60@90c P bu, good to ch red 60@ 
80c, sprouted 20@50c, Cuba 210@225 Pp bu-bx, 
Bermuda 2 30@2 40, Spanish 1 25@1 35, green onions 
60@T5e P bx. 
Potatoes, 

At New York, supplies are no larger and holders 
demand as high prices as formerly but the trade 
is so dull that quotations are sustained with diffi- 
culty. Foreign stock moves slowly. Bermuda 
prime $7@750 P bbl, seconds 5, Scotch 225@ 
250 Pp 168-Ib sack, English 250, Me Rose 250 
@275 ~ bbl, Hebron 225@235 P sack, Cun 
225@2 50 P 180 tbs, N J 175@2 25, N Y¥Y white 2@ 
2 37, N J sweets 2 75@4. 

At Chicago, buyers are well filled up and the 
demand is rathersmall except for strictly choice. 
Prices are no lower although top figures are often 
obtained with difficulty. Northwestern Burbanks, 
good to ch 70@72c P bu, poor to fair 62@68c, Mich 


72@74c, northwestern Hebrons 62@69c, Mich 65 
@72c, Peerless 63@68c, Empire state 64@74c, 


Mich white stock 67@74c, mixed 60@70c, Ill 
sweets fey $1 75@2 50, early Ohio seed stock 80@ 
85c, Rose 68@70c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prices on most stock are unset- 
tled, fancy lots scarce and firm. Fresh killed 
dry-packed: Phila large capons 25@27c, Phila 
chickens 35@45c, prime pullets 16@17c, western 
scalded fowls 9c, old roosters 6@6%4c. Frozen: 
Turkey hens 13@14'4c, young toms 12@13c, fowls 9 
@10c, old roosters 6@7c, ducks 14@16c, 

At Chicago, receipts are small and vary with 
the weather. Dry-picked turkeys, selected hens 
13c P th, young gobblers 10@12c, old 7c, scalawags 
6c, spring chickens and hens mixed 9@10c, old 
hens 9@9142, roosters 5@5%4c, good to ch ducks 12@ 
13c, geese 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, Florida vegetables in moderate 
snpply. Only strictly choice goods command top 
prices. Asparagus $4@8 P dz bchs, Cal cauli- 
flowers 2 50@3 50 ® case, Brussels sprouts 8@i6c P 
qt, Bermuda beets 2@250Y cra, Fla cabbage 5@ 
6 P cra, washed carrots1 P bbl, unwashed 50@75c, 
Mich celery 60c@1 P dz roots,N Y andj western 
25@50c, southern 1 25@1 50, Norfolk kale 530@ 
75c P bbi, southern lettuce 1@250 P bskt, Boston 
50c@1 P dz, Havana okra 3@3 50 P carrier, pep- 
pers 3@350, spinach 1@150 P bbl, marrow 
squash 125@150®P bbl, Hubbard 1 50, turnips 75@85c, 
Fla radishes 1 50@350 P 100, Fla tomatoes 250@5 Pp 
cra, Havana 150@4 } carrier, Bermuda 25@75c 
¥ bx, Boston hothouse cucumbers 1 25@1 50 P dz, 
Fla green peas 3@5 P cra, parsley 2@2 50 P cra. 

At Chicago, the quality of nearly all kinds 
varies greatly and dealers are influenced by this 
in making prices. Cal cauliflower $3@4 P cra, 
home-grown celery 20@40c P dz, Mich 10@25c, 
Boston hothouse cucumbers 1 50@1 75 P dz, home- 
grown lettuce 8c@1 Pp 4dz, new cabbage 2 50@5 25 
P cra, parsley 12@25c P dz, pie plant 40@90c P bx, 
Ky spinach 1 75@2 ® bbl, tomatoes 3 50@550 P case, 
rutabagas 17@23e P bu, old white turnips 40@60e 
PY bbl, oyster plant 15@50c P dz, Cal green peas 
*1@125 P bu bx, Hubbard squash 1 25@150 P dz, 
20 ~ ton, SC asparagus 2@3 50 P bx, artichokes 50 
@65e P dz, green peppers 4 P bu, kale 75c P bu, 
watercress 18@20c P dz. 

Other Articles. 

During the past week beans have ruled firm 
and dried fruits quiet and steady. Fresh fruits 
show increasing demand, prices on hides are well 
maintained, pork product continues unsettled 
and wool is in fairly good demand at the excep- 
tionally low prices. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE IlARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs 1i15c 
YP dz, chickens 12@13c P tb 1 w, turkeys 13@14c, 
geese 11@12c, ducks 13@14c, calves 51,@7c, beef 
10@1ic, lambs 8@9c, hogs 5@6c, hides 5@10c, baled 
hay{$10 50@11 50 P ton, baled straw 7@8 50, potatoes 
175@2 P bbl, onions 2 50@3, ~cabbage 414@514c, 
beets 70@75c P bbl, carrots 65@75c, parsnips 1, 
turnips 50c, spinach 1 75, lettuce 50c P box, rad- 
ishes 4 P 100 bchs, marrow beans 2 45@250 P bu, 
medium 2@2 10, pea 2 10@2 20, honey 9@12c P bb, 
apples, Baldwins 2 25@3 25 P bbl, common 2, dried 
5@6c P lb, evap’d 7@9c, cranberries 225 P cra, 
corn 47@62c P bu, oats 32@36c, rye 44@5é6c," barley 
58@60c, buckwheat 52@54c, wheat 70@75c, hops 
12@22¢c, maple sugar light 9c, dark 8c, maple syrup 
75@85e, unwashed wool 12@16c P Ib. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $10@12 P ton, 
loose 7@11, rye straw 7@10, eggs, strictly fresh 14 
@16c P dz, chickens 12@14c ® fb d w, turkeys 13@ 
16c, ducks 12@15c potatoes 0@70c P bu, onions 40@ 
50c P bu, Bermudas 2 75 P cra, cabbages 2@3 P 100, 
turnips 20@25c P bu, rutabagas 40@50c, beets 30@ 
35c, beans, navy 2 25@2 40, mediums 2@2 25, pea 1 50 


[To page 450.) 
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Weak Nerves 


Indicate as surely as any physical symptom 
shows anything, that the organs and tissues of 
the body are not satisfied with 
ment. 


their nourish- 

They draw their sustenance from the blood, 
and if the blood is thin, impure or insufficient, 
they are in a state of revolt. Their complaints 
are made to the brain, the king of the body, 
through the nervous system, and the result of 
the general dissatisfaction is what 
Nervousness, 


we call 


This is a concise, reasonable explanation of 
the whole matter. 

The cure for Nervousness, then, is simple. 
Purify and enrich your blood by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and the nerves, tissues and or- 
gans will have the healthful nourishment they 
crave. Nervousness and Weakness will then 
give way to strength and health. 

That this is not theory but fact is proven by 
the voluntary statements of thousands cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Read the next column. 





‘‘With pleasure I'will state that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has helped me wonderfully. For 
several months I could not lie down to sleep 
on account of heart trouble and also 


PROSTRATION OF THE NERVES. 
For three years I had been doctoring, but could 
not get cured. I received relief for a while, 
but not permanently. Soon after beginning to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla there was a change 
for the better. In a short time I was feeling 
I now rest well and am able to 
do work of whatever kind. If I had not tried 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Ido not know what would 
have become of me. I keep itin my house all 
the time, and other members of the family 
take it, and all say there is 

NOTHING LIKE HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla. I have highly recommended it 
and one of my neighbors has commenced tak- 
I recommend Hood’s Sarsaparille at 
every opportunity.”” Mrs. S. Brappocxk, 404 
Erie Ave., Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Be 
sure to get 


splendidly. 


ing it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It is the Only © 
True Blood Purifier 








the cream. 


The COOLEY CREAMER 


Unquestionably occupies first position in apparatus for setting milk to raise 
Send for our special catalogue about it. 





IN “BABCOCKING” 


If you wish to secure good results, you must have a staunch, reliable and 


= ~s accurate machine, obtainable in a 


V. F. M. BABCOCK TESTER. 


Send for our special book thoroughly covering the ground 


of Babcock Testing. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 











Easily Handled, 
Readily 
Adjusted, 
and Perfectly 
Adapted 
for Hillside 
Cultivating. 





Also AEN 
furnished with 


Spring Teeth 
instead of Shovels, if 
desired, 


P.P. MAST & C 





O. 

















,12:Canal St., SPRINGFIELD, O. 


HILLSIDE 


Combined Riding and Walking 


CULTIVATOR 








Also 
Manufacturers of 
Buckeye 

Grain Drills, 
Combined Grain and 
Fertilizer Drills, 
Broadcast Seeders, 
Hay Rakes, Cider Mills, etc. 


BRANCH HOUSE—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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{From Page 452.) 
@2, lettuce 5@8c P hd, Hubbard squash 150 P 100 
lbs, popcorn 75@We P bu, carrots 25@30c, parsnips 
30. @40c. 





At Buffalo, No 2 mixed oats 33%c P bu, white 
36c, yellow corn 4944@50c, winter wheat 604@ 
6044¢, spring 65c, rye 60c, flaxseed $150, winter 
bran 16 50@17 P ton, spring 16@16 2, middlings 
17 25@17 50, mixed feed 17 25, rye feed 17, hominy 
feed 17 25, cottonseed meal 18 50. Ch potatoes 73@ 
75c P bu, onions 85@9ec, turnips 15@25c, fey ap- 
ples 3 75@4. 


In Other Places—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 
eggs 13@15¢e P dz, oats 40c P bu, middlings $20 Pp 
ton, veal 8c ® tb, pork 6@6%,c.—At Canajoharie, 
Montgomery Co, potatoes 45c P bu, eggs 13c P dz. 
—At Raymondville, St Lawrence Co, potatoes 50@ 
60c, eggs 12c.—At Leroy, Genesee Co, clover seed 
5@6 50 P bu, potatoes 60c, wheat 62c.—At Newville, 
Herkimer Co, maple syrup 1@1 50 P gal.—At Jew- 
ett, Greene Co, potatoes 50@60c, eggs 12c, cows 
25@35 ea.—At Perth, Fulton Co, hay 8, eggs 13c.— 
At Hartford, Washington Co, veal 4c, eggs 16c, po- 
tatoes 55c, beef 8c.—At Salisbury, Herkimer Co, 
potatoes 40@50c, hay 8@10, eggs 12c. 


OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes in good de- 
mand at better prices. Hebrons 72@74c P bu, 
Burbanks 72c, Rose 85c, sweets $275@3Y bbl. 
Onions easy,demand slow. Red 24225 p bbl, 
yellow 2@225. Beans firm. Navy, medium and 
pea 210Y bu, Baldwin apples 325@350 ® bbl, 
Northern Spy 350@375, Ben Davis 425@4 50. 
Poultry active and firm. Chickens 7c P ibl w, 8@ 
8i4c d w, turkeys 10@11c | w, 11@12c d w, ducks 6@ 
8c 1 w, 10c d w, geese 8c d w, fresh eggs lic P dz. 
Grain market quiet and firm. Corn 45¢c P bu, 
oats 33@35c, rye 35@40c, wheat 50@53c, mid- 
dlings 16 ® ton, bran 15, loose hay 10@11, baled 
timothy 10@10 50, straw 4 50@5, timothy seed 2 60@ 
2 85, clover 5 25@5 50. Live stock in light supply 
and steady. Chsteers 5 55@580 P 100 ths, mixed 
butchers’ stock 485@520, milch cows 15@35 ea, 
veal calves 4 25@4 75, best heavy Phila hogs 
5 40@5 50, extra sheep 5@5 15, good 3 50@3 75, com- 
mon 1 45@2 20, lambs 5@550, medium unwashed 
wool 11@12c ® bh, fine 8@9c, green salted hides 4@ 
5c, green 3@4c, calfskins 6c, rendered tallow 4 
@4ec. 


At Cincinnati, potatoes fairly steady. NY on 
track 75@78e P bu, store 80@85c, Mich 70@T5e, on- 
ions $2 P bbl, Baldwin and Greening apples 3 50@4. 
Eggs 0c P dz, chickens 6c P th, ducks 7e, tur- 
keys 10c. Ch timothy hay 11 ® ton, clover 9@9 50, 
straw 4@450. Other produce in fair demand as 
reported last week. 


At Dayton, corn 50c ® bu, oats 37c, rye 43e, 
wheat 54c, bran $15 P ton, middlings 15, fey ap- 
ples 45045 P bbl, pea beans2 10 P bu, cabbage 
220@2 25 ¥ bbl, onions 2 25, parsnips 1 50, Mich po- 
tatoes 80c ® bu, fresh eggs 12c p dz. 

At Toledo, potatoes quiet under heavy supply. 
Hebrons 65@70c P bu, Burbanks 58@60c,Rose 50@60c, 
white onions $2@2 26, red 160@1 80, yellow 1 15@1 50, 
turnips 35@40c, cabbage 4@5 P cra,apples 3 50@4 p 
bbl. Fresh eggs 12@13c P dz, poultry quiet,chick- 
ens 9%@10c lw, turkeys 9@10c, geese 70@80c ea. 
Beans rule firm, vegetables variable, hay and 
straw quiet. 


At Cleveland, poultry firm. Chickens 9@10c Pp 
ih 1 w, 1l0@llc d w, turkeys 1144@12c lw, 13@ 
134%c dad w, ducks 114%4@12c 1 w, 13@134ece da w, 
geese 35@60c ea, fresh eggs 12c ® dz. Potatoes 
slightly higher. Hebrons and Rose 70@75c P bu, 
Burbanks T5e, sweets $275@3 PY bbl, yellow 
Onions 80@%ec, turnips 30@35c, cabbages 40@60 Pp 
ton. Beans fairly active. Navy and pea 2 10@2 15, 
medium 2@2 05, Baldwin apples 4@4 25 p bbl, Ben 
Davis 450@5, Winesap 5 50@6, russet 3 75@4. Live 
stock steady. Good to best steers 5@6 P 100 lbs, 
mixed 3 50@4 50, veal calves 4@5, best heavy hogs 
4 85@5 30, corn-fed sheep 3 75@4 50, yearlings 3 50@ 
450, spring lambs 5@6, unwashed wool 8@12c ® th, 
fine washed 13@l14c, hides 5%@6c. Grain quiet, 
Barley 50@56c P bu, corn 4644@47c, oats 35144@36e, 
wheat 5742@58c, loose hay 10@12 ® ton, baled 
timothy 8@1050, oat straw 475@5, rye 5 75@6 25, 
clover seed 5 904610 P bu, timothy 2 50@2 75. 

In Other Places—At Springfield, Clarke Co, 
chickens 35@40c ea, eggs 10c P dz, lard 7c ® fh, po- 
tatoes 70@80c bu, beans $1 75, dried apples 6140 
P tbh.—At Garfield, Mahoning Co, eggs 12c ® dz, 
wheat 55@56c, maple syrup 65@80¢ P gal.—At 
Beach City, Stark Co, wheat 54c, potatoes 60c, 
eggs 10c, hay 9@10. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, baled 
timothy $13@14 P ton, rye straw 12@12 50, pat flour 
340@3 65 P bbl, wheat 62c P bu, corn 49@50c, oats 
36@37c, fresh eggs 124%@13c P dz, chickens 10c 
tbh, turkeys 13@13%4c, apples, Baldwins 4@4 2 Pp 
bbi, Northern Spys 4@450, russets 3@3 50, Ben 
Davis 4@4 50, cran berries 2 25@2 50 ® era, potatoes, 
Rose 8@95c P bu, Hebrons 75@78c, Burbanks 75@ 
80c, Jersey Sweets 45@50c P bskt, onions 1 75@2 P 
bbl, lettuce 5@6, cabbage 4@5 P bbl, radishes 1@ 
2 P 100 behs, beans 5@5 50 P cra. ° 
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Worn-Out Lands 


quickly restored to fertility by the use of fertilizers containing 


A High Per Cent. of Potash. 


Full description of how and why in our pamphlets. 


They are sent free, It will cost you nothing to read them, and they will save you 


dollan\ 
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* WHAT WE * 
SAY WE DO 
> 2 & WE DODO 
a J > 
Is experience worth any- 
tf thing in farming? " 
j Suppose you decide to move 
to town and rent the farm 
# ‘on shares.” 
You have a chance to rent to 
7 & man who has been a store- 
i} keeper; to another who has been 
a stock buyer; to one who has 
i] been farming for five years, and 
to another who has been farm- 
ing for twenty years. 
things being equal the ‘‘ twenty 
year” man would get your farm. 
Greater experience — that’s the 


Treason. 


’ 
att Yo, 
> 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Sher rotary Ha er Don't cont ne this oe 
rrows. @ gene 
few. \: - gay say =. is nesded, an@ 
ers L & kes, Plows, Weede 
| =f &c. Send for circulars. - 


WIARD PLOW CO, °4{*y'* 











Larimer’s Ditching Plow 


With SUB-SOIL 
Attachment, 
Send Stamp for Cir 
culars to 
Larimer Ditching 
Plow Co, 
Crab Tree, Penn’a 
Mention this paper. 








is the name of the inventor of 
the first successful reaping ma- 


chine. 


Since 1831 that name has been 
identified with whatever is best 
in grain and grass harvesters, 


The makers of the McCormick have 
neither been “‘ keeping store’ nor “ buy- 
ing cattle’’—perfectly 
business but sor the McCormick line. 
For sixty-four years they've simply been 
building McCormick light-running steel 
binders, reapers and mowers. 

reater experience than anybody else 

as had in this line. 


That’s one of the reasons 
why McCormick machines 
lead the world. 


There are others; apply to the 
nearest McCormick agency for 


particulars. 


> 







FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For wll Kinds of Grinding...-—=> 
A boy can operate and keep 
fm order. “Book on Mills” @& 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
quills built, roller or buhrsystem,.. B 
Beduced Prices for’95. § 
MORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
96 Day Street, 
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CHAMPION orca 


CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 
a gated pan over firebox, doubling 
capacity ; small ae, 
syrup pans (connec 
), i dled 
a 


;and a per- ot 
}~y Ao 


Fysulator. : se 
mpion is as 
ee cae the Cc 1 
over ° ata! 
pan as the (4a rea 
was over the 
iron kettle hung on 4 fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEB 











Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cow 
peavey etc, not to mention Children. 
INE will prevent and cure Distemper, Wo 
and Intestinal Disorders. 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. 
60c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 










WIDE TIRES. 
2and 4 Wheels. Write for 


*AXLEs: Wi Decebes hewteet? | Tatamy, Pa. 





Recommended and 





100 Egg Size 


$17 


ester 
oe? Poland — 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
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eater Co., Penns. 
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cible Hatcher, 





try book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eggs 


| FREE a for me DAVES BEROS., Box D 




















DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet, receipts 
liberal. Ch cmy prints 21@22c P ib, tubs 20@2I1c, 
ch dairy 18@19c, fair to good 17@18c, common 15@ 
16c.—At Syracuse, dull. Good to ch cmy 18@19c, 
dairy 14@18c.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 18@20c.— 
At Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, 17@18¢e.—At Ray- 
mondville, 8t Lawrence Co, 16@18c.—At Catharine, 
Schuyler Co, 20c.—At Jewett, Greene Co, 16c.—At 
Hartford, Washington Co, 16c.—At Salisbury, Her- 
kimer Co, 18c.—At Buffalo, quiet. N Y and Pa ex- 
tra cmy 2ic, dairy 18@19¢c, imt emy 15@16c. 


At New York, the surplus on hand is of good 
size and daily receipts are liberal. Prices re- 
main unsettled and the general situation is un- 
satisfactory. New butter: Pa extra cmy 20c P 
ib, Elgin and other western extra 20c, firsts 
1714,@19¢, seconds 15@16ce, N Y dairy half tubs extra 
18@18'4c, firsts 16@17c, western imtcmy firsts 134%4@ 
15c, seconds 9@1ic, western dairy firsts 121,@13%,c, 
seconds 9@11c, extra factory 11@12¢, firsts 9144@10c, 
fresh rolls 8@10c. Old butter: June fey creamery 
15144@16c, seconds 10@15c, N Y best half-tubs and fir- 
kins 1314,@14c, firsts 12@13c, factory firkins 74@ 
9c. Add 1@2c # hh tothe above for small selec- 
tions and choice and fancy goods. 

At Boston, there is little doing and under lib- 
eral supplies prices are weak. Extra Vt cmy 
2c P tb, extra N Y 20c, northern firsts 
18@19¢c, eastern emy 17@19c, extra northern held 
cmy i15c, western 10@i4c, extra Vt dairy 
18c, N Y 17c, Vt and N Y firsts 15@16c, western dairy 
firsts 12@13c, western imt emy 13@14c, western ladle 
firsts 11@12c, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks in 
Yand 1%-tb prints 21c, extra dairy do 19¢c. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, firm at slightly 
lower figures. Factory 94%@10%4c # tb, dairy 9@ 
10c, sage 13@14c.—At Syracuse, 9@1ic.—At Buffalo, 
firm atformer quotations. Full cream 1114@12c, 
part skim 5@6c. 


At New York, best varieties are well cleaned 
up but old and second grades are not wanted. N Y 
full cream Sept large colored 114%4@11%c ®P bb, 
white 10%@lic, ch 10@10'4c, good to prime 94,@9%c, 
small fey colored 11142@12c, common to prime 
8@lic, Chenango Co part skims,ch small 7@7i%e, 
Jarge 6c, fair to prime 3@6c, full skims 1@1%c, 
domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%4c, seconds |11@11}4c. 


At Boston, the demand is small and the gen- 
eral tone is easier. N Y and Vt extra 10%@lic P 
fb, firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@8c, Vt extra 104%4@llc, 
firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@8c, sage 11144@12c, part 
skims 2@5c, extra O flats 10@1014¢, firsts 7@9c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, supplies continue ample and the 
market is easy with $1 23 P can of 40 qits about an 
average surplus price. Receipts at N Y by the 
railroads and from all other sources in 40-qt 
eans forthe week ending April 15’were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& West RR, 27,190 642 198 
N Y Central, 17,643 169 706 
NY, Ont & West, 22,173 750 pad 
West Shore, 7,862 293 373 
N Y, Sus & West, 13,564 245 2 
Del, Lack & West, 27,272 313 — 
NY & Putnam, 5,758 _— oie 
New Haven & H, 5,082 71 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 1,919 17 _ 
Long Island, 1,143 —_ ais 
N J Central, 1,680 23 - 
Other sources, 3,850 _ - 

Total receipts, 135,136 2,523 1,279 

Daily average, 19,305 361 182 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 


Week of ‘*Apr7Mar3l Mar 24 Marl17 Mar 10 Mar 3 Mar 
Whitsons, 40 15 15 14 _ _ 44 
Hainmonds, 104 36 40 43 39 41 199 
Merritts Cor, 94 106 115 114 117 114 566 
Kitchawan, 65 96 104 101 106 101 5u8 
Croton Lake, 397 102 110 114 116 546 
Yorktown, 87 513 534 530 532 557 = 2,666 
Amawalk, 137 181 199 192 198 197 967 
West Somers, 248 157 154 155 145 145 756 
Baldwin Place, 258 466 488 489 500 525 2,468 
Mahopac Falls, 178 278 272 ~~ 27 273 =6262——s«1,855 
Mahopac Mines, 909 190 192 188 199 1 948 
Lake Mahopac, 165 125 126 130 129 134 644 
Crofts, 1s 169 166 165 162 156 818 
Carmel, 91 224 217 Wl 205 213 1,060 
Brewster, 135 90 96 94 89 8 450 
Hopewell, 226 - — 326 710 570 1,060 
Storm ville, 737 301 260 270 279 341 1,451 
Poughquag, 13 738 +1733 4 «4711 716 724 3,622 
Pawlings, 645 11 11 ll 10 10 53 
Reynoldsville, 134 715 741 738 75 726 «= 3,670 
Paterson, 118 115 116 115 119 583 

Totals, 4,040 4,631 4,688 4,964 5,381 5,320 24,962 


*Also 694 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 256 from 
Caruiel. 
suffalo milk dealers are up in arms against 
some of the provisions of anew city ordinance. 
It is provided that every milk dealer shall carry 
enough ice during June, July and August to pre- 
vent the milk from heating. While some of the 
members of the milk dealers’ protective associa- 
tion favor the section others object vigorously on 
the score that it would be hardship to the dealers, 
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The section was disapproved ata recent meeting 
of the organization. 


At Boston, March receipts of milk showed an 
increase of 100,000 cans, 84% gts ea, over Feb, 
while sales by contractors who handle the bulk 
of the supply were 700 cans less per day compar- 
ed with a year ago, but showed aslight improve- 
ment over Feb. The marketis weak under a large 
surplus, especially as only 5% of the latter will 
be taken and paid for at full prices during April, 
against the former practice of paying full prices 
for 10 % of the surplus. 





Grafting Mulberries.—J. H., Kent, Ohio: 
Mulberries may be grafted anytime in the 
spring before the buds have swollen to any ex- 
tent—just before bud swelling is the best time. 
In nurseries they are generally grafted at the 
root on the white mulberry, in the house, put 
in pots or boxes and kept inside until they 
have made a few inches of growth, and then 
set out. 





Early Pasture.—D. P. V. P., Hazalet, R I: Oats 
will probably give you the quickest returns for 
spring pasture, and after that spring rye. Of 


course you will need to follow either or both with 
Indian corn for later fodder. 








AFTER DINNER 
when you have eat- 
en heartily, you 
should take one 
only of Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets. 
Your 
stomach 
and liv- 
er need 
the gen- 
tle stim- 
ulating, as well 
as invigorating, 
effect of these 
tiny, sugar-coat- 
ed granules. 

If you feel 
drowsy, dull, 
languid, inex- 
pressibly tired 
or debilitated ; 
if you’ve no ap- 
petite and frequent headaches or dizziness, 
a furred or coated tongue—it proves that 
you’re dzlious. In that case you should 
use the ‘Pellets.’”” They are anti-bilious 
granules, which act ina prompt and za/ural 
way, without griping. 


BEST PILLS FOR THE LIVER. 
- ROBERT Manson, of 
West Rye, Rockingham 
Co., N. H., writes: 
“Three years ago I 
commenced taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
p> cal Discovery; I 
weighed 140 pounds, 
and now I weigh 175 
—— so you see how 
have gained in health 
and weight. Doctor 
Pierce’s Pellets are the 
best pills I ever took 
for the liver. All my 
friends say they do 
them the most good.” ° 















LIVER PILLS. 


Mr.SAMUELBAKER,SR., 
of No. 161 Summit Ave- 
nue, Phillipsburgh, N. J., 
writes: ‘There is noth- 
ing that can compare} 
with Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- \ 
ant Pellets, as Liver Pills. 
They have done more 
ood than any other med- 
ne I have ever taken.”’ 


AR [72M 
Mr. S. BAKER, SR. 








‘PIEDMONT, VA., FARM. 

351 acres, 250 cultivated, 100 hardwood timber. Fenced 
into 6 fields, water in each from springs and brooks. Soil 
a clay loam; very productive in clover grass and wheat. 
Good buildings, close to depot and village: near City. 
Good orchards, in magnificent fruit country. Eminently 
healthful; grand views. Cheap labor. Home markets at 
high prices. Good hunting, fishing. $3500. Easy terms. Full 
information. W. G STEVENS, Lynchburg, Va. 
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PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMEN 
«—and CREAMERYMEN 


Are finding that in order to 
have the best machine they 
waist procure the 


United States 
Cream Separator 


made for both Factory and 
Dairy use. Its skimmed miik 
showed but 0.03 of 1 per cent. 
of fat, excelling all competi- 
tors, at the Vermont Experi- 
ment Station Dairy School. 
It has made equally good 
records at other stations, and 
best of all, it does the same 
y close work in the hands of 
: - users, a8 shown by state- 
SS a ments in our catalogues. It 

will put money into your pocket. 

Send for our descriptive pamphlets of anything 
for the Dairy or Creamery. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls. - - ° - Vermont. 


Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. _ 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 

Se, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 

improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 

Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cors, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. 


FENCING wes. 
LIGHT 
STRONG 
sts LEAST, Lasts LONGEST, Looks BEST. 
vs = —FOR THE— $. 
a 


.< Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
Cemetery & Railroad. 
























6 
, 
\ 
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i CLEAVELAND FENCE Co., 
Free. 4] Biddle Street, Indianapolis, 
































Rented 
ly Farm. 


One of my farms that has recently been run from year 
to year by different people on shares, I have just rented 
for a term of five years; all by advertising in THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST, under the head of Farmers’ change. 














/-\ cent saved. Our 


Write to-day. end for it. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS Si 


nd Bicyel Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 er ws 
ato ae eenda 1asakven the highest awards at the World’s AS anf 
KAS —t% ha) Fair. Our 189 Mammoth Iilustrated Catalogue is free to all. 
KAS CRSNY all the latest styles and improvements and r 
“a” Grade, $4s. ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
it’s free. Alliance Carriage 






It shows (7A RF 
educed prices. It has re O 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. Write to-day. 





ny 
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NEW YORK. 


Another Week’s Work at Albany. 





In neither branch of the legislature was 
there any measure of agricultural interest in- 
troduced, but a number of bills were passed 
and afew became laws by the governor's sig- 
nature. Assemblyman Nixon's bill to amend 
the coming law relating to taxing dogs passed 
the senate April 9. It provides in effect that 
the balance of the fund realized from the col- 
lection of tax on dogs remaining in the hands 
of the county treasurer for the period of one 
year shall be returned, upon the order of the 
board of supervisors, to the several towns of 
the county in proportion to the amount paid by 
them into such fund to be used by them for 
building and repairing highways and bridges 
or for the payment of the contingent expenses 
of such town. 

Mr Thompson’s bill providing for an appro- 
priation for the promotion of agriculture 
passed in the house. The sum of $30,000 is 
appropriated, under the provisions of this 
measure, to be expended by the state agricul- 
tural society for the interests of the state and 
the promotion of agriculture therein by the 
construction on the society’s grounds of horti- 
cultural and vegetable buildings, hogpens, an 
addition to the poultry house, a water plant 
with its connections and supply, and 
for such other improvements and expendi- 
tures as may be found necessary by the society. 
In its present form the bill is likely to go 
through the senate and receive the governor’s 
signature. It originally carried an appropria- 
tion of 100,000 but such an amount, considering 
how much the state society receives each year 
through the regular channel from the state 
funds, was regarded as altogether too large 
and in the committee meeting it was cut down 
to 30,000 and so reported. 

Other bills which passed were C. C. 
Cole’s, providing for commutation of labor on 
highways; Mr Bullard’s, authorizing towns to 
raise money for the celebration of Memorial 
day; Senator Mullins’, regulating the liability 
of towns for the construction of bridges; J. 
N. Stewart’s, authorizing town boards to incur 
indebtedness for the improvement of roads; 
Mr Keck’s, amending the general law for the 
incorporation of villages. 

Gov Morton signed Mr Nixon’s bill, mak- 
ing it Chapter 230 of the laws of 1895. It 
appropriates 16,000to the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Cornell for horticultural in- 
vestigations and experiments in the 5th ju- 
dicial district. Assemblyman Winne’s Dill 
amending the town law relating to commis- 
sioners of highways was signed, becoming 
Chapter 239, and Assemblyman Gray’s amend- 
ing the town law relative to voting on the 
question of repairing highways becomes Chap- 
ter 262. 

Senator Smelzer of Havana, Schuyler Co, 
representing the 27th senatorial district, has 
been selected secretary of the state board of 
health. Dr Smelzer has won an enviable repu- 
tation by his work in the senate and brings to 
his new position eminent qualifications. 





Argyle, Washington Co Go, April 13—F. B. 
Langdon and F. E. Hinman of Middleport are 
in this section grafting trees. The local co-op- 
erative fire insurance company, of which Rob. 
ert G. Clark is president, is in a most health- 
ful and flourishing condition. It has been in 
existence 15 years and has a capital of $650,- 
000. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co gq, April 13—A terrible 
accident occurred in the northwestern part of 
town, resulting in the death of George , 
son. He was sawing wood with a circular saw 
of great power and had reached the last stick 
when on throwing a piece from the saw it hit 
the belt and bounded back to the saw. Re- 
bounding it hit Mr Thompson with great force 
above the eye, crushing his skull. He remain- 


ed unconscious for several days and died April 
3. Large delegations from surrounding Ma- 
sonic lodges and granges attended the funeral. 


Deposit, Broome Co a, April 13—C. A. Whea- 


ton, purchasing agent for Deposit grange, sold 
his farm to Emerson B. Bilby of North San- 
ford and moved to Deposit. 


Emory Mulford 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





has rented Chestnut Grove farm of Hon Alvin 
Devereaux. The milk condensery is running 
at its full capacity. Many farmers buying hay, 
the result of overstocking with cows. New 
milk cows bring fancy prices. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co o,April 13—Af- 
ter a tedious waiting spring has fairly opened 
and farm work is begun. Grass wintered well. 
W.H. Clark & Son and A. M. Kinney, 
horse dealers doing business mainly in this 
county, have sold over 1600 animals since Jan 
1, 1894. Their horses are mainly from Illinois 
and Ohio and are almost exclusively farm ani- 
mals, ranging in price from $50 to 330.——For 
the first time in many years there is a surplus 
of farm laborers in this section. Some of our 
best home labor will have to depend on day 
work and strangers, able bodied and apparent- 
ly competent, are going from house to house 
seeking employment. David McEwen has 
purchased an outfit for dehorning cattle and 

roposes to make a business of it at 10c per 
read. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co oO, April 13—Grass 
and winter grain not looking well. <A few 
have sown oats but farm work is generally 
backward. Good cows bring $30 to 45. D. A. 
Shelton, dealer in live stock at Odessa, is buy- 
ing veal calves and early lambs at fair prices. 
A recent fire at Watkins destroyed several 
business blocks on the principal street. The 
next meeting of the farmers’ club will occur at 
Watkins, Saturday, April 27. 








Carmel, Putnam Co q, April 13—A few are 
plowing for oats. William Ridgeway, aged 87 
and one of our oldest citizens, died last week. 
——Mr Stone, proprietor of the milk factory at 
Carmel, made an assignment two weeks ago 
and many of our farmers are heavy losers, the 
amounts varying from $200 to 500. The aver- 
age price fariaers received for milk last week 
from New York dealers was 1 per can.——B. 
Young held a cattle sale at the lake last week. 
Cows sold on an average of 33, oxen 114 per 
pair. Oscar Brian has purchased a large 
tract of timber near Somers Center and started 
a steam mill there. Some of our farmers 
will not sell milk this summer. 


Guilderland, Albany Co o, April 13—Work 
horses sheep. Cows bring $30 to 50. Farm 
help gets 13 to 21 per month and board for 
eight months. Business dull. Farmers not 
doing much yet as land is too wet to work. 
Some are pressing hay and straw. There will 
be more apple trees planied this spring than 
ever before in one spring. Farmers realize 
that there is money in apples and are setting 
out large orchards. This is a good fruit sec- 
tion. 


German Flats, Herkimer Co 4, April 13—The 
cheese factory at Dennison’s Corners opened 
somewhat early this year. Mr Davis of Win- 
field is cheese maker. The auction at the late 
Harvey Getman’s place last week was well at- 
tended, most everything bringing a fair price. 
The team sold for $75. <A. B. Davis of Paine’s 
Hollow has put in a separator and will handle 
his milk at home this year. Spring pigs 
scarce, as many are dying off. They bring 2.5 
to 3 apiece when four weeks old. 








Greenville, Green Co q, April 13—Frost is 
nearly out of the ground and plowing will 
soon begin. Rye looking fairly well. Hay 
low, but cows high, selling at auction at $30 to 
50.—G.H. Day has just opened a hardware 
store in this place and will carry a line of 
farming implements, wagons, fertilizers, ete. 
The principal crops are hay, oats, corn, rye, 
buckwheat and potatoes. 


Homer, Cortland Co Oo, April 13—Sugar sea- 
son commenced but runs of sap light and not 
very sweet. Prospects very poor for large 
make. Potatoes being sought by shippers at 
70c per bu but most farmers still holding for 
larger prices. Hay plenty and market dull. 
Farmers lost heavily on cabbage last year. 
Prices were so low that many fields were not 
gathered. Some stored their cabbage till Jan- 
uary and February and by so doing got $10 per 


ton. Cows worth 30 to 40. Horses plenty and 
low. Real estate low and not much changing 
hands. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co ao, April 13— 
Several good days of sap weather have bright- 
ened the prospects of sugar makers. Fred- 
erick W. Hamlin has purchased the residence 
of the late George Douglass for $1500. Wil- 
liam Powell is recovering from his paralytic 
stroke. The firm of Jones & Owens, gen- 
eral merchants, has dissolved and Mr Owens 
will seek a restoration of health in Colorado. 
Mr Jones will continue the business with his 

















brother’s assistance.——The R W & O railroad 
has to run extra express cars to carry the 
bob veals to New York. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co oO, April 13—Spring 
very backward here. In some orchards where 
the snow was drifted badly the banks are stil] 
high. Roads are in a terrible condition. 
Have had no good sap weather until this week 
and it is now running freely. Farmers will be 
unable to plow for some time. One farmer has 
been drawing apples to Oswego where he re- 
ceived $1 per bu. 

Hartford, Washington Co ao, April 13—The 
first of April passed without many changes in 
this locality. Times dull. Cows have been 
in good demand, the price ranging from $25 to 
45, with present prices of veal and butter high. 
—The usual acreage of potatoes will be 
planted this year. Many are changing seed; 
the Stars have been the rage for some years, 
but many are getting the State of Maine or the 
Delaware variety.—Many lambs and young 
pigs were frozen during February and March. 
Good beef cattle are high but sheep and horses 
are a drug in the market. 


Hastings, Oswego Co oOo, April 13—Farmers 
are complaining about the lateness of spring. 
As yet no plowing has been done. Snow is 
not entirely all gone and little maple sugar 
has been made. Tobacco market very dull 
and same true of hops. 


Jewett, Greene Co aq, April 12—Streams 
have been higher of late than for several years 
and considerable damage has been done to 
roads and small bridges. Only one week of 
good sugar making weather so far and prob- 
ably not half the usual amount will be made 
in this town. Stock wintered well but unless 
green feed comes by May 15 a good many will 
be out of hay. Everything the farmer has to 
sell is very low. 

Leroy, Genesee Co 0, April 13—Some have 
started plowing but ground is cold and wet. 
The prospect for apples is good, as the cold 
weather seems to have cleared the trees of all 
fungous growths. The winter was a severe 
one on potatoes in cellars. More corn is 
to be planted than usual. Several hundred 
fat lambs were shipped from Leroy last Wed- 
nesday. Maple sugar making is not a big 
thing here this year. Young clover stood the 
winter well and wheat is in first-class con- 
dition. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 4, April 13—Sugar 
makers busy as sugaring came on late. The 
thaw last week started the ice in the river, do- 
ing some damage at Norfolk village by turn- 
ing the channel of the river down the main 
street, taking the postoffice with it. It also 
took out part of the dam at Raymondville. 
Consequently little will be done at the grist- 
mill this summer. The butter factory will 
open May 1. Farmers who have potatoes to 
spare are hauling them through the mud and 
snow to the cars. 

Newville, Herkimer Co 4, April 13—Many 
farmers who relied on ‘the maple syrup crop 
will be disappointed as the flow of sap has been 
unusually light. Milech cows are being 
brought in from Schoharie Co but owing to 
the scarcity of hay not many sales have been 
made, the price ranging from $39 to 50. Many 
have been delivering potatoes at Little Falls 
the past week, receiving 40 to 50c per bu. 
Eggs in large supply but sell readily at 12c. 
The onion crop last fall was not over large,but 
most growers still have the bulk of it on hand, 
and there is seemingly no market. 





Owego, Tioga Co O, April 13—Snow gone and 
frost nearly out of the ground. But little plow- 
ing has been done yet. Thousands of bushels 
of potatoes were frozen during the winter and 
many farmers have to buy seed. Buyers offer- 
ing 70c for potatoes at the car. Other farm 
produce cheap. Summer creameries opening: 
for the season. 

Otsego, Otsego Coo, April 13—The Coopers 
town milk station which closed several weeks 
since will not reopen for business until next 
October. Fifty cans of milk a day are received 
at the Phcenix milk station. Potatoes have 
advanced in price and are now bringing 60c 
per bu. Hay scarce. Holbrook brothers have 
had their dairy of 25 cows dehorned. The Ger- 
man cheese factory in the Fly Creek valley 
starts up April 15. Farmers busy with their 


earlier spring work, such as setting hop poles, 
drawing wood and manure. 

Perth, Fulton Co o, April 13—Farmers are 
busy pruning apple trees and getting ready 
for spring work. J 


Walter Vanantpwert has 





sold his farm of 30 acres for $1700. Frank Reele 
has rented his farm to Fred Kruger and moved 
to Amsterdam. Horses low. Yearling colts 
sell at auctions at 15 to 16. Cows 29 to 45. 
Sheep sold at William Donnan’s auction for 3 
per head. 


Salem, Washington Co o, April 13—Spring 
very backward and too cold for sap weather. 
Stock wintered well and hay is plenty. Most 
farmers have their helpengaged. Potatoes are 
doing better in market than they were. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co oO, April 13—The sale 


at Stillwater of Jersey and Jersey grade stock 
belonging to Valley View farms, Washington 
Co, attracted a large crowd. About 70 head of 
cattle were disposed of. Margaret, a seven- 

ear-old cow, was purchased by B. Smith of 

echanicsville for $61. Another cow of high 
breeding brought 60, while some of the unregis- 
tered class went as low as15. Of the gradesa 
heifer about a year old was sold for 19 and a 
cow sold for 17, while some of this class went as 
high as 50 per head. Of the Jersey bulls Doro 
—Signal 34,396,brought 30, Signal Polo 34,567, a 
two-year-old, 54,'\Cantron's Lady’s Signal 39,744, 
a yearling, 33. The cattle were quite well dis- 
tributed among the farmers of this section. 
Valley View farms are advertised for sale or to 
let. Mr Powers says that investments of this 
kind when not under the supervision of the in- 
vestor are not profitable——Mr Meacham, 
agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, was in this 
neighborhood last week. 


Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co oO, April 13— 
Since the creamery has become a pronounced 
success and its advantages are realized it has 
stimulated an unusual interest in the dairy. 
which is shown by the increasing number of 
patrons. Improved and thoroughbred cows 
are fast taking the place of common stock and 
a better system of care and feeding is prac- 
ticed. Good cows have been in demand at 
auction sales and have been the best selling 
stock, prices ranging from $30 to 50.—Rye 
has advanced 5c per bu and is now selling at 57 
to 60c.——A few lots of potatoes remain unsold. 
Farmers hiring help at 16 to 22 per month. 
——Charles Will will occupy the farm vacated 
by Philip Sauter. The Casey brothers have 
| yen up farming and rented the Fowler house 
or a term of years. Cornelius Herhiley is 
building a new house. Silas Starks utilizes 
his windmill to saw his wood.——The farmers’ 
institute recently held at Valley Falls was a 
decided |success. Well-known speakers were 
sent by the state crea society and 
prominent local speakers gave excellent and 
profitable talks on ive topics. The attendance 
was large and the interest so great that it was 
voted to hold an institute next year at the 
same place. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Southold, April 13—Farmers getting down to 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
A SLIGHT COLD, IF NEGLECTED, OFTEN ATTACKS 


THE LUNGS. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give 
immediate and effectual relief. 








On Tuesday, April 30th, will come the last of 
the series of Home Seekers’ Excursion to Virginia 
via Ohio Central Lines. One fare for round trip. 
Tickets good for 30days. Tickets at one fare for 
round trip, limit 20 days, also on sale to other 
points in the south. Consult agents O. C. Lines. 


An excursion to Michigan for everybody. On 
Tuesday, May 7th, the Buckeye Route, Columbus, 
Hocking Valley & Toledo Railway, will sell excur- 
sion tickets to points in the great state of Michi- 
gan, at the extremely low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. At that time the first trees will all be 
in bloom and the country in general will be most 
attractive for the excursionists. As the excursion 
rates will not cover all points in Michigan but 
only certain territory, we kindly ask that you call 
on agents of C. H. V. & T. Ry. for full particulars, 
or write W. H. Fisher, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Buckeye Route, Columbus, Ohio. 

The large advertisement of the Bowker Fertil- 
izer company in this issue presents another strik- 
ing illustration of two facts which farmers appre- 
ciate. First, it shows the extreme conservatism 
of the company as an advertiser in presenting 
only results that are reasonable and within 
bounds. They exhibit no facts that have not been 
thoroughly investigated and found to be true. 
Phenomenal crops are often largely accidental 
and all the credit should not be given to the fer- 
tilizer; and those farmers who have followed the 
Bowker company’s advertising have noticed that 
they do not claim for their fertilizers any more 
credit than is justly due them, and they have cer- 
tainly shown this year some wonderfully good re- 
sults from the use of their Stockbridge special 
manures, always however on carefully conducted 
lines of experiment by practical farmers. Second- 
ly, it shows the results obtained in one of these 
experiments on corn, which are greatly in favor 
of the Stockbridge, although the yield is not an 
enormous one, the advantage being in the smaller 
cost of the Stockbridge as compared with stable 
manure. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


business. Road making about finished up for 
the present. Some oats sown but more to put 
in. There seems to be a larger acreage than 
usual. Potato planting has commenced. The 
practice of planting with planter is on the in- 
crease. Cabbage has not kept as well as com- 
mon doubtless on account of the severe cold. 
Those that sowed crimson clover last fall are 
very much pleased with the way it is coming 
out this spring, having withstood the severe 
winter all right. Wheat is starting up nicely. 


Woodbury, April 13—Work has begun on the 
new pickle house near the station. Some have 
planted early potatoes and sown oats, but the 
season is very late. Contracts for pickles 
most all made at $1.25 per 1000 delivered at 
pickle houses. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks Co q Will Try for the State Fair—During 
a recent meeting of the Berks county agricul- 
tural society held in Reading a proposition 
was received from the state agricultural socie- 
ty that the next state fair be held in Readin 
in connection with the annual county exhib 
tion. The matter was favorably received by 
the local association and efforts will be made 
to get the big show.——A New York party has 
made a liberal offer for the exclusive privilege 
of conducting gambling devices at the next 
local fair but the society unanimously voted 
nos to rent space for anything of the kind. 

Tioga Co, April 12—Snow is going off in good 
shape. The winter has been a long, cold one 
and very hard on old people. Farmers have 


lost many sheep. Cows worth $25 to 30 per 
head. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Destructive Fire in Union Co (—David Ma- 
gie’s dairy farm, one of the oldest in the county, 
was recently visited by a destructive blaze of 
incendiary origin. About 17 head of choice 
breeding cattle, five head of horses, with two 
barns, other outbuildings and all the farming 
implements were reduced to ashes. The 
dwelling house barely escaped. The loss is 
estimated at $20,000 and is only partly covered 
by insurance. 


Mendham, Morris Co 4, April 13—Late 
spring with some frost stillin ground. Plow- 
ing just begun. Rye looking good and wheat 
improving. Some crimson clover sowed last 
fall as late as Sept 15 was winter killed. Peach 
buds all right yet. There will be more potatoes 
planted here this year than last. F. Cromwell 
of New York is building a lake near his coun- 
try residence here. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 





Marshall. Co 4—The past winter has been 
the severest ever experienced here. Every- 
thing considered stock has done well but feed 
is now scarce. City consumers have inaugu- 
rated a boomerang by using oleo and thus com- 

elling farmers to turn attention to something 
Sesides dairying. 

An Important Bulletin—The agricultural ex- 

eriment station has recently issued a special 

ulletin whose pages are almost entirely de- 
voted to the various farmers’ meetings of state 
importance which have occurred during the 

ast winter. The first was the celebration 

eld in honor of the completion of the new ex- 
periment station building. The organization 
of the sheep breeders and wool growers’ asso- 
ciation was also quite a step forward and the 
oroceedings of the meeting are given. The 
Sostionitaval society and the meeting of the 
state dairy association are also given consider- 
able space. Every farmer inthe state should 


feel an interest in these state organizations 
and the perusal of this bulletin will 
prove beneficial to all. 

CONNECTICUT. 





Middletown—Weather cold for April and 
considerable frost in ground. Farmers put- 
ting in some time repairing fences. Ferti- 
lizers coming in in larger quantities than usual. 
— Good farm help getting $15 to 20 per month 
and board. More than the ordinary number 
of fruit trees have been purchased this spring, 
especially apples, peaches and plums. Good 
cattle selling fairly well with prices tending 
upward.—— Potatoes 75c, eggs 15c, butter 28 to 
30c, veal 6c live weight. 


New Canaan—R. L. Jillette is training sev- 


eral colts for local horsemen. He has leased 
Mrs Brady’s stables. Dog taxes due May 1 














and the town is filled with the annual crop of 
A.J. Raymond has bought A. H. 


notices. 
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Hoyt’s trotting mare.——William I. Campbell* 
from the Christy farm on Talmage hill has 
leased the William Hodge homestead on Car- 
ter street.——The increase in the price of meats 
by the Chicago wholesalers has materially af- 
fected retail dealers. A uniform rise of 2c per 
lb will be the result.——The large orders for 

each trees will soon exhaust the supply at A. 

. Hoyt’s Sons’ nursery. 

North Haven—A Holstein cow belonging to 
H. F. Potter recently gave birth to a calf that 
weighed 116 lbs. Several carloads of manure 
are being unloaded at the station.—William 
M. Owen has sold his farm to Luke Shields of 
New Haven.——W. D. Blakeslee will manage 
H. P. Smith’s farm the coming season.—Mar- 
ket gardeners at Montowese havea large quan- 
tity of peas planted.—But little plowing has 
been done. Many pieces of rye show spots that 
are winter killed. Fertilizer and seed potato 
agents are active. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Agawam—Farmers busy getting up wood 
and preparing for spring work when the 
weather shall permit.——C. P. Davis on River- 
side Grove farm in the south part of town has 
planted a few early potatoes.—Ralph Perry, 
who keeps a large flock of hens, has hard luck 
with his new incubator. He set 90 eggs and 
hatched no chickens. Louis Barden has about 
40 little chicks and George Read 20.—Dea 
De Witt has moved into his new house on 
Main street.——Samuel MacVeigh, who bought 
the De Witt homestead, has taken possession. 
—tThe selectmen have organized with H. E. 
Bodurtha chairman. 


Amherst—The vacant position of instructor 
in higher mathematics in the college has been 
filled, oe B. Allen, a graduate of Rut- 
gers, ’93, os been secured for the place. 
——The QT V fraternity has leased the house 
belonging to Joseph Wentzell and will occupy 
it as soon as the permission of the trustees is 
obtained. 


Sheffield—Beginning to look a little more 


like spring. Frost out of the ground in some 
places. Last year at this time some pieces of 
potatoes were planted.——E. H. Wickwire, who 
sold his farm recently to Fox brothers, is mov- 
ing into the Bartholomew house.——Stock hay 
$12 to 14 per ton, horse hay 16 to 18, cottonseed 
20, bran 20, Buffalo gluten 21, maize feed 21, 
eggs 12c. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. . 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ eye an ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
fiud thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investunent. 

Address 


AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 
j ILLIAMS STRAWBERRY—Can still furnish pure plants of 

above variety. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Highly recommended by largest growers in Niagara district. 50 
plante by mail $1.00. WM. H. BUNTING, Carleton Fruit Farm, 
St. Catharine’s, Ontario. 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 














B HUFF, Delaware, N. J.: Breeder of thoroughbred Barred 

e and White P. Rocks, B. Minorcas, R. C. Brown and 8. C. 

White Leghorns a specialty. Eggs $1 per 15. P. Ducks 11 Eggs 
$1. Circular Free. 





WEET POTATO PLANTS—Leading varieties; low prices; 
mail or express. Write me. Also Mammoth Toulouse geese and 

perie Cochin eggs. Setting $1.25. T. G. BROSIUS, Tiffin, 
io. 





re SALE—Three full-bred Jersey bulls, full pedigree. ready 
for service. NURAFLORES STOCK FARM, John Cochran, 
Manager, Claymont, Del. 


10,000 


| ye FINE Asparagus Roots. 
4 leading varieties. D.S. and W. 


N 


Fo SALE-—Gregg, Ohio and Shaffer Raspberry plants very 
cheap. Write for prices. G.S. PICKETT, Clyde, Ohio. 





Early Palmer Black Raspberry plants from new 
bed, $5 per 1000. S. B. SEARLE, East Onondaga, 





Strawberry Plants. All the 
R. HAINES, Marlton, N. J. 





YERS 6-bucket spray pumps. Vermorel nozzle. Very cheap. 
New. Make an offer. W. W. SWETT, Hightstown, N. J. 








HREE HALF BIOOD Dorset rams for sale. 


Eight dollars 
each. A. L. HOUSTON, Fox, Ohio. 





pwttsone 
| O'’ Stamps bought. A. ZISELER, 127 Cleveland avenne, 
Chicago. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
National Grange Forecasts. 


The city of Worcester (Mass) having been se- 
lected as the place for holding the next annual 
session of the national grange, the general com- 
mittee of arrangements, which is composed of 
the masters of the state granges of the six New 
England states, have outlined a general plan 
of action, which provides for a public recep- 
tion on Thursday afternoon, Nov 14, at which 
time it is expected that the governors of the 
several New England states will be in attend- 
ance, to extend officially a New England wel- 
come to the guests, which, together with the 
usual courtesies extended by city officials as 
well as grange authorities, bespeaks for 
that day a marked epoch in _ the his- 
tory of the city and commonwealth. 
Provisions are also made for several sessions 
on Friday, the 15th, for conferring the higher 
degrees of the order and important ritualistic 
ceremonials, which will be duly announced to 
the members of the fraternity. The commit- 
tee have also in contemplation an excursion to 
historic Plymouth on Saturday,the 16th, as 
well as visits to places of local interest in and 
about the city of Worcester, that would give 
the visitors a glimpse at least of some of the 
varied industries of this thriving municipality. 
A full quota of committees has been chosen 
and it is certain that the whole affair will be 
admirably engineered and carried out. 





NEW YORK. 

Madison (Madison) grange, No 716, has moved 
into the new hall it has rented for the year. A 

ubiic meeting was a held where the 

ends of the grangers came by special invita- 
tion and after a short but interesting program a 
farmers’ supper was served to 120. At the 
meeting of — 2 the unwritten work was given 
at the rollcall and many responded especially 
among the young people. 

Golden Sheaf (Oswego) grange, No 587, of Hanni- 
bal has been organized for nearly six years and 
has a membership of 186. The members are pre- 

ring to celebrate its birthday on April 25. The 
egrees are now worked with teams. Two candi- 
dates were recently initiated by them. The third 
degree officers are young ladies, Sister Maude Cur- 
tis Randall acting as master. The fourth was im- 
pressively worked with Brother J. P. Rhoades to 
exemplify the unwritten work. 

Highland (Schuyler) grange, No 22, of Catharine 
is gaining in numbers and excellent programs are 
announced for the coming meeting. It is expect- 
ed that the annual grange picnic for the county 
to be held Aug 28 will be in this vicinity. Mrs 
Carrie E. Twing of Chautauqua county is to be the 
speaker. Since the grange appointed a purchas- 
ing agent a considerable amount of goods has 
been bought of grange houses and all are well 
pleased with the result. 


OHIO. 

Grange work is looking up in Crestvue,Hamilton 
Co, new applications being presented at nearly 
every meeting. Many persons since the last 
farmers’ institute, who were formerly opposed to 
the grange, are now speaking in its praise and 
express the intention of becoming members. 





A New Market for Celery has been created by 
the extraordinary Jemand for Paine’s Celery 
Compound. The sales of this popular nerve 
food last year were limited only by the 
manufacturers’ inability to get bottles fast 
enough. Its sales in 1894 exceeded the pre- 
vious year’s by over 3,000,000 bottles, and the 
consumption of the celery compound the pres- 
ent season will probably exceed last year’s 
enormous sales by fully 5,000,000 bottles. Only 
the finest selected celery seed grown on 
plants perfectly free rom rust and in 
the richest, crispest and inmost nutri- 
tious condition is employed in  wmak- 
ing Paine’s Celery Compound which (with 
its other ingredients) accounts for the remark- 
able curative powers and permanently health- 
fuleffects of this preparation. -The highest 
prices are paid expert celery growers for their 
seed, so that the success of this article is prov- 
ing a good thing for farmers who grow celery, 
as well as a benefit to those who consume 
Paine’s Celery Compound. The tmanufactur- 
ers use a great many tons of seed yearly, us- 
ing the seed because the medicinal properties 
of celery are found in the seed in a condensed 
form. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at %1.00 
per year, we willin return send the journal one 

ear free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 

URIsT to your friends and neighbors and speak 
of its practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subsc:ibe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAY 


New Blood 


vw 


in Roses. 





‘The Rose for Winter 


PERFECTLY HARDY 
OUTDOORS. 





pest EVER-BLOOMING ROSE bite. 
BELLE SIEBRECHT. 


STRONG PLANTS "te, 


te COLORED PLATES will be sent FREE on Application. 


and Summer Alike, 
DISTINCT IN EVERY WAY. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW STRAIN. 


$1.00 Each. $10.00 Per Dozen, 
at DOZEN RATS. 





Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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SIEBRECHT fF WADLEY, 


AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAYV & 


405 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Our farmer friends, you know you greatly lessen your risks 
when you buy Seed directly from the grower. We raise Seeds of 
the earliest Sweet Corn, the earliestand best Pole and Bush Beans, 
the best earliest and best late market Beets, the best Cucumbers, 
the best of the earliest and latest Drumhead Cabbage, the earliest 
of all the Wrinkled Peas, the best Dwarf and decidedly the best 


of the Marrowfats, the best early and late Squashes, the best mar- 
ket Carrot, the earliest Red and the very best of all the Yellow 
Onions. We offer these and numerous other varieties, including 


new V —y~ in our Vegetable and Flower 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Seed Catalogue for 1895. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 








A.W. Livingston’s Sons, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


0+ SES «« 


OF ALL KINDS FOR FARMERS. 


Write for what you want, or what you want 
$ to know about. Seed Annual Free. 








THE GENUINE 


UCKEYE 






HAS NO EQUAL 


Works easy and throws 
aconstant stream. Never 
freezes in winter. Over 
300,000 in use and giving 
universal satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and 
prices, giving depth of 
well. Beware of Imitations. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 
Also Manufacturers of the 
fron Turbine and Columbia 
Stee/ Wind Engines, Stee/ Der- 
ricks, Power Mills, Lift 
Pumps, Tank & Spray Pumps, 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, fron 
Fencing, Fire Escapes, etc. 
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Our Pumps Have Automatie 
Agitators and Do Best Work, 
Everybody saysso. Cata- py 
logue and book of in- 


struction 4c. Circulars free.87 


+ 











Musical Instrument 


ND For Catalogue of the 
you think of buying. Vio- 





lins repaired by the Cremona 
ystem. © STORY, 26 ‘Central Si, Boston, Mass, 





SUNNYSIDE STRAWBERRY, 


THE NOVELTY FOR 1895. 
At the Geneva Exp. Station, N. Y., it was the most pro- 
ductive berry. Send for my catalogue. Finest stock in 
New England. 50 varieties. C.S. PRATT, Reading, Mass 





THIRD REVISED EDITION 


—JUST PUBLISHED.— 


SPRAYING CROPS. 


Why, When and How, 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 


Professor of Zoology and Botany, New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Jilustrated. 

The large second edition of this practical handbook 
having been exhausted in less than a year, the present 
third edition is published. It is larger by twenty pages 
than the first edition, has been revised throughout and 
brought up to date in every way. It has been prepared 
especially for the use of owners of spraying machines, and 
covers the whole field of the insect and fungus enemies 
of crops for which the spengan machine is used. In the 
introduction the following topics are discussed in a con- 
cise, practical manner: 

Spraying Against Insects. 

Feeding Habits of Insects, 

Spraying Against Fungus Diseases, 

e Philosophy of Spraying. 
Spraying Apparatus. 
Spraying Trees in Blossom, 

recautions in Spraying. 

Cost of Spraying. 

Profits o Speer ng. 

Spraying and the Weather. 

Insecticides Used in Spraying, 

Fungicides Used in Sprayin . 

Combining Insecticides and Fungicides, 

Cost of Spraying Materials, 

Prejudice Against Spraying, 

Pruning Before Spraying. 

A Spraying Calendar. 

After the Introduction comes the main part of the treat- 
ise, which is divided into four parts as follows: 

PartI. SPRAYING THE LARGER FRUITS. 

PartII. SPRAYING SMALL FRUITS AND NURSERY 


STOCK. 
Part III. SPRAYING SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS, AND FLOWERS. 
PartIV. SPRAYING VEGETABLES, FIELD CROPS AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
In each of these parts the various crops are taken 0 
and their insect and fungus enemies discussed in a brief, 
ractical way, each discussion closing with plain direc- 
ions for spraying to prevent the injury. This isa hand 
volume of 130 pages, fully illustrated, and bound iu sti 
paper cover. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, or 
Pontiac Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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The Hop [ovement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, April 16—There is little to disturb 
the tranquillity of the hop market and the same 
quietude so many times reported is yet prevalent. 
Now and then a sale is made at the former prices, 
but it is generally believed that buyers have to 
do more dickering in order to keep down to the 
level they have set. Acreage is being generally 
reduced in New York state yards and the growers 
hope that with top qualities and smaller offerings 
better prices will be realized. But from the Pacif- 
ic coast reports indicate a tendency to increase 
rather than lessen the area under hops. England 
and German markets exhibit no especial change. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
aye 8 ape 10 “3 13 
1 1 1 





Btate N Y crop ’94 choice, 
“ bee “« “med to prime, 


« , 3 Se 

“ pod * 93 choice, 

“ od “« “com to prime, 
“ “ old olds, 


Pacific 94 choice, 
“ med to prime, 
«“ °93 choice, 





“ * com to prime, 336 344@54~ 334@514 
Bavarian, new, y 22@25 y 
Bohemian “ ” 23@27 23@27 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 


The domestic receipts and exports 
ports (foreign) of hops at New 
as follows: 


and im- 
ork compare 


Past Cor week Since Same time 
week ilasty’r Sept,’ lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 1.346 1,497 145,995 120,326 
Exports to Europe, 175 "965 Ti'56e 63,722 
mp’s fr’m Europe, 32 59 6,641 1,982 





Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
MIDDLEBURG (Schoharie), April 13—Many grow- 
ers have commenced to set hop poles and some 
plowing up one of their yards. Some set one 
pole to the hill and use no twine. No increased 
acres are reported. 


FLY CREEK (Otsego), April 12—Very little busi- 
ness was done in the market here the past week. 
Dealers have been unable to fill orders at present 
prices. Itis a that more money will be 
offered tor choice hops within the next month 
than was paid at any time previous to April. An 
overproduction last fall had its serious results 
andto avoid repetition of the same the coming 
season growers would do well to reduce their 
acreage. farmers should not be misled by the 
statement made by a New York paper that con- 
tracts for the three coming crops are being made 
at 8,10 and 12c respectively. 

COOPERSTOWN yay April 13—The hop acre- 
age will probably be slightly less than last year, 
asthe new yards coming into bearing this year 
are very few, while there is occasionally an old 

ard that will be plowed up. There has been 

ut very little donein the yards yet. There are 
not as many hops on hand as last year at this 
time. Prices range at3to 7c. No contracting has 
been done around here. 
NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 


LIBERAL (Clackamas), Ore, April 6—Yards have 
wintered well and the weather has been favorable 
for work which is farther advanced than usual. 
The outlook for a heavy harvest was never better. 
There will be no decrease in acreage and possibly 
about 25% gain over last year. ‘There are no buy- 
ers so no sales are being made. Most of the ’94 
growth ‘is gone. 








The Cattle Shortage Is 15 Per Cent. 





In view of the many erroneous and often ri- 
diculous statements regarding the cattle short- 
age, it is interesting to know that so far this 
year it amounts to just 15 % compared with 
last. In other words, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St Louis, which primarily handle 
about all the cattle marketed in the west, re- 
ceived only 1,273,968 Jan 1 to April 6, against 
1,500,611 the corresponding 14 weeks in ’94, 

At the same points hog receipts aggregating 
3,939,225 were 362,760 greater, and sheep at 
1,172,423 were 45,992 in excess of the numbers 
marketed during the corresponding period one 
year ago. Beef cattle turned off the farms in 
the older eastern states, such as New York, Ohio 
and Pa, are largely out of the way and cut lit- 
tle figure in the present market supplies. 

FOURTEEN WEEKS’ CATTLE MOVEMENT. 
Cattle secsipte, 
895 189. 





: crease 

Chicago, 613,110 748,951 135,841 

Kansas City, 351,099 403 52,436 

Omaha, 132,213 198,356 66,643 

8t Louis, 177,546 149,269 *28,277 

Totals, 1,273,968 1,500,611 $226,643 
“Increase. Net loss. 


rrr 

The Boom in Petroleum—The advance in the 
speculative market for petroleum last week 
was decidedly sensational and exchanges in 
the oil districts of Pa and Ohio were greatly 
excited. Prices advanced to a point higher 
than anything since 1877. At Oil City the mar- 
ket jumped rapidly from day to day until it 





OUR HOP GROWERS EXCHANGE 


touched $2 p bbl, the highest since ’77, 
when 1 81 was paid. The excitement and 
high prices brought selling orders and there 
were quick reactions. These speculative trans- 
actions were confined to certificates rep- 
resenting crude petroleum stored in the great 
tanks scattered throughout the oil fields. 
Refined oil was slow to respond to what ap- 
peared to many simply a flurry, yet prices 
were marked up about 1c p gal to 8}c in bbls. 
The sharp advance is due largely fo manipula- 
tion. Behind this are reports, not yet con- 
firmed, to the effect that the supply is giving 
out in the Pa fields. The immediate effect of 
the boom is to greatly stimulate prospecting 
for new oil wells all over the country. Ohio is 
a big producer but the oil is not as valuable as 
the Pa product. Wyoming and Colorado have 
done something in the way of development 
and there is now much prospecting in Illinois, 
Indiana and elsewhere. 
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can be kept clean and sweet with 

Gold Dust Washing Powder. There 
5 is no soap, washing compound or 
» cleanser that so ¢horoughly cleans 
B milk pails, cans and other dairy @ 
\ accessories. It cuts the obstinate g 
® lightens very much the work of : 
» keeping the dairy clean and sweet. g 
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» is the greatest aid to hard-worked 


~ women. Invaluable for every kind 4 


® of cleaning. Cheaper and detier than 
Danysoap. Large package costs but & 
B 25¢. at all grocery and general stores. 


Goup Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St, Lovis, NEw Yorg, 
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MNARLIN RIFLES. 
Made in All Calibres and Styles. 





Regular and Take-down. Write for catalogue to 
The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 

















Use Rust Repeller to preserve metals. 15 cts. a tube. 
Our Old 


Linseed Oil Process. Oil Meal. 


Use Pure Linseed Oiljin your paint for House, Barn, 
Fence, Warehouse, Factory, Mill, ete. It isthe very life 
and protecting quality of any Paint or White Lead, 
and will not fade, crack. ,peel, or powder. sware 
of bogus brands, mixed Oils, and so-called substitutes— 
dear at any price. Ask for Thompson’s Oil or Oil Meal, 


a reliable pure brand, or address manufacturers, 


THOMPSON [& CO., 
17 West Diamond St. 


Allegheny. Pa, 
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No Risk 


in Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can at 
a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon ; -book ‘‘How to Take 
Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both free ; 
use enough to find out; if you don’t 
like it, take the can back and get the 
whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





FARM GREAM SEPARATORS, send for cataiogue. 


« SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, 





French Achromatic Telescope. 


Has Five Lenses, Brass Slides and Morocco- 
Covered Tubes. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers to This Journal, or 
for 2 Subscribers and $1.00. 


High-power Achro- 
matic Telescopes have 
heretofore sold at prices 
placing them almost be- 
yond the reach of per- 
sons of moderate means. 
The telescope we now 
offer is just what people 
want—a really philo- 
sophical instrument, 
at a low price. 

DIMENSIONS: The 
length of the telescope, 
when extended, is 16% 
inches; when closed, 6 
inches; diameter, 1% 
inches. 

This useful instrument 
bas five lenses of the 
best French manu 
facture. The slides 
and mountings are 
made of brass, highly 
polished, the telescop- 
ing tubes fitting closely 
into each other. Safety- 
caps of polished 
brass cover the ex- 
posed ends of the in- 
strument keeping out 
dampness and dust 
when not in use. 

This telescope is espe- 
cially imported for us 
from France and is a 
first-class instru- 
ment in every way, 
and equal to instruments 
for which from $5 to $15 
is charged. 

FOR ONLY 83.00 
we will send one of these 
telescopes postpaid to 
any postoffice in the 
United States, or Can- 
ada, including a year’s 
subscription to this 
journal. Or to anyone 
who will send us four 
new subscribers at 
$1 per year, or two 
new subscribers and 
$1 additional,we will 
send the telescope free 
and postpaid. Show our 
journal to your friends 
and neighbors, get them 
to subscribe and thus 
secure the telescope free 
of charge. Sample copies 
to give or show to your 
san basaaasabsd friends will be sent free 


Full Size when Closed. © application. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Blk., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal_ 
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Conclusions from Some Famous Experi- 
ments. 


The most accurate and useful work in tobacco 
fertilization is that conducted by the Connecticut 
tobacco experiment company at Poquonock, un- 
der the direction of the state experiment station. 
The final report on the tests of 1893 and a partial 
report of the 18% crop were issued last week as 
Part 4 of the station’s annual report for 18%, 
and may be had free by any New England tobac- 
co grower on application to the station at New 
Haven. The season of 1893 was very unfavorable 
as is attested by the large quantity of inferior 
crops of that year now held by growers. Full 
particulars of the planting, cultivation, harvest, 
cure and assorting of the 1893 crop were printed in 
the station’s report for 1893 and in THE HOME- 
STEAD of a year ago. As the crops were assorted, 
samples of the long and short wrappers from each 
plot were drawn. Each sample contained 12 
hands of 15 to 20 representative leaves each, and 
four hands were tied together by the butts witha 
tag bearing the plot number. In January, 1894, 
these samples were cased for fermentation by L. 
B. Haas of Hartford. Cases were opened and the 
leaf examined Dec 10,’9. When cased, the net 
weight of tobacco was 357 tbs, after fermentation 
?*7 ths, loss 14 per cent, nearly the same as for the 
s892 crop. There was no really good tobacco in 
any of the lots, as they were all badly damaged 
by drouth and between those scored as best and 
poorest, there was no great difference in quality. 
Of the seven plots yielding the best quality to- 
bacco in ’92, only two are among the seven best 
yielders for’93, and of the seven plots yielding 
poorest tobacco in 1892, only two are among the 
seven poorest yielders for ’93. There were 29 
plots differently fertilized under experiment and 
ot them the lots in order of 


THEIR VALUE AS WRAPPERS, 
taking all points into consideration, were arrang- 
ed by Mr Haas as follows: 

Plot B (best) Was manured with 1760 lbs linseed 
meal and 1660 lbs cotton hull ashes p acre, con- 
taining 105 lbs nitrogen, 138 lbs phosphoric acid 
auc 340 lbs potash, cost $57.79 p a. Yield, 585 Ibs 
long wrappers p a and 190 lbs short, total 775 lbs. 
Quality, burns very free, holds fire well, did not 
coal, ash clear white and not flaky, small vein, 
tine and some white, texture clear, unsweated and 
of good grain,size very desirable, ripe, fairly good 
color, desirable yield, fair taste, medium to small 
Stem 

Piot W—1000 lbs Mapes’ starter and 1800 Ibs 
Mapes’ tobacco manure (wrapper brand) pa, con- 
taining 135 lbs nitrogen, 232 lbs phosphoric acid 
and 229 lbs potash. Yield 615 ibs long and 165 
lbs short wrappers p a, total — 780 lbs. Quali- 
ty, burn fairly free, coals slightly, holds fire well, 
light gray ash not a medium vein, good tex- 
ture and grain, desirable size, ripe, fairly good 
color, fairly well sweated, desirable yield, fair 
taste and medium stem. 

Pilot F—1760 lbs linseed meal, 660 lbs cotton 
hull ashes anc 160 lbs Cooper’s bone pa, contain- 
ing 105 lbs nitrogen, 150 lbs phosphoric acid and 
150 lbs potash, cost $41.79 pa, Yield, 725 Ibs long 
and 185 lbs short Md ers p a, total yield 910 Ibs. 
Quality, free burn, holding fire well, coaling slight- 
ly, clear gray ash not flaky, small, fine vein, mot- 
tled texture, unsweated, dry and of good grain, 
desirable size, ripe, medium colored, desirable 
yield, fair taste and small stem. 

Plot U—600 lbs Mapes starter and 2200 lbs Mapes’ 
tobacco manure (wrapper brand) p a, containin 
147 lbs nitrogen, 206 lbs phosphoric acid and 2 
Ibs potash. Yield, 975lbs long and 250 lbs short 
wrappers, total 1225 lbs p a. Quality, fairly free 
burn, coaling slightly and holding fire fairly well, 
light gray ash not flaky, vein prominent and 
curly, desirable texture, fine and with good 
grain, a little large in size, ripe, medium to good 
color, desirable yield and medium stem. 

Plot C—2500 lbs cottonseed meal and 15401bs cot- 
ton hull ashes pa, containing 175 lbs nitrogen, 
172 lbs phosphoric acid and 32 Ibs potash, cost 
$73.88 pa. Yield, 475 lbs long and 145 lbs short 
wrappers, total 640 Ibs p a. Quality, free burn, 
holding fire well, not coaling, clear white ash not 
flaky, small white vein, clear texture, unsweat- 
ed and of good grain, very desirable size, ripe, 
fairly good colors, desirable yield, fair taste and 
stem medium. 

Plot J—2260 lbs castor pomace, 1660}tbs cotton hull 
ashes and 656 ths nitrate of soda pa (the latter ap- 
plied after planting), containing 210 tbs nitrogen, 
13’ ibs phosphoric acid and 340 tbs potash, cost 
Ssl.06 pa. Yield, 805 ths long and 260 ths short 
wrappers, total 1065 ths p a. Quality, very free 
burn, holding fire well,not coaling, clear gray ash 
not flaky, small vein inclined to be white, fairly 
good texture,but unsweated and of good grain, de- 
sirable size, ripe, medium mottied colors, good 
yield and medium stem. 

Plot 8—3000 lbs Stockbridge tobacco manure and 
500 los Stockbridge tobacco manure applied as a 
Starter,containing 214 lbs nitrogen 343 tbs phosphor- 
ic acid and 403 lbs potash. Yield 615 lbs long and 
215 Ibs short. wrappers, total 830 lbs p a. Quality, 
free burn, not cooling,holds fire fairly well, mixed 
gray ash not flaky, not prominent vein but with 
some white, fairly good texture and good grain, 
desirable size, ripe, fair colors, desirable yield, 
fair taste and medium stem. 


THE 1894 (ASSORTED) CROP ON THE SAME PLOTS. 
Lbs -Per cent wrappers—, Sec- Tops 


Plot, pa Long Short Total onds%® % 
B, 1,470 47 14 61 25 14 
Ww, 1,560 52 17 69 14 17 


FR, 1,640 50 16 66 20 14 








TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


U, 2,115 55 9 62 19 19 
Cc, 1,600 55 16 71 16 13 
J, 1,880 52 14 66 19 15 
8, 1,770 51 14 65 18 17 


FERTILIZERS PRODUCING BEST RESULTS. 
The results of the seven plots published above 
are the most satisfactory of any of the 29 plots 
tested, but for more complete details, subscribers 
will do well to write to the station for the report 
in full. In 1893, eastor pomace produced a larger 
yield of wrappers than equivalent quantities of 
cottonseed mgal,on the average 778 lbs p a as 
against 682 lbs produced by cottonseed meal. 
The quality of tobacco raised with cottonseed 
meal was somewhat better. The heaviest appli- 
cations, 3000 lbs of cottonseed meal and 4520 lbs 
castor pomace p a, gave the best quality of leaf as 
well as the largest yield. Same results were ob- 
tained from the experiments of 1892. 

While castor pomace and cottonseed meal, 
separate and in combination with other fertiliz- 
ing material, have given such well-known re- 
sults throughout the Connecticut valley, few to- 
bacco growers depend entirely on either as their 
only tobacco manure. It is a significant fact that 
two of the four best plots in these tests were rais- 
edon Mapes’ tobacco manure and starter. The 
use of a quick-acting chemical fertilizer as a 
starter in nearly every case proved of the great- 
est advantage to the crop. By the liberal use of 
Mapes’ starter, the highest yield (1225 lbs p a) was 
secured, and the second highest producing plot 
was where an application of nitrate of soda was 
made. 

Conclusions are not to be drawn until two more 
crops round out the five years’ test, but it is al- 
ready evident that crops of the largest quantity 
and best quality can be grown on _ the 
best brands of commercial fertilizers or 
special tobacco manures. The idea that 
such fertilizers cannot be employed to ad- 
vantage on the tobacco crop has long prevailed 
among certain dealers and growers, but these re- 
sults utterly explode this false notion. Itis also 
demonstrated that, whatever may be used, a 
quick acting soluble fertilizer can always be 
used as a starter to great advantage. 

— 
Notes on New and Old Crops. 
The great results achieved by the Mapes Ferti- 


lizer Co inso successfully preparing a fertilizer as 
to crowd to the second and fourth places in the 
long list of manures and fertilizers used in the 
celebrated Connecticut experiments speaks yo}- 
umes for the quality of the Mapes tobaceo ma- 
nure, both the wrapper brandjand the “starter.” [t 
is a remarkable fact that the Mapes tobacco fer. 
tilizers alone should have increased the crop one- 
third over the yield on the heaviest applications 
of cottonseed meal, hull ashes and castor pom- 
ace, even when a Chemical starter was also used, 
Dr Jenkins shows thatboth in 1893 and ’94, the 
Mapes tobacco manure produced the largest crop 
and largest yield of wrappers. In the ’93 crop the 
Mapes leaf was of the highest average guality 
which is the more significant because it was a 
bad year for quality. Prof Mapes remarks that 
again in 1894 in several sections “almost phe- 
nomenal results were obtained in the improve- 
ment of quality in leaf grown on Mapes 
manures, and I believe we have the true 
mixture for producing the very best qual- 
ity.’ This opinion is certainly well founded, 
for it is notorious that several Connecticut valley 
crops that brought the highest prices the last two 
or three years were grown with Mapes’ tobacco 
manures. 


NEW YORK—At Baldwinsville, the activity re. 
ported last week continues, especially for ’94 
leaf. Growers are reported disposed to sell at 
eurrent prices rather than wait and stand loss by 
shrinkage. Among recent sales of ’# was one lot 
at 10c, 14 cs at 9e, 11 es at 9¢,7 cs at lle, 7 cs at 10¢, 
others at 9, 94% and 8e.——At Plainville, there is a 
little more activity in the tobacco market with 
slight improvement in prices, 1894 selling from 
7 to 10¢c assorted. There will bea still further re- 
duction in the acreage jlanted this year, 
—At' Phoenix, J. L. Decker sold 9 es ’94 at 8c and 
James Horton at 8c_in the bundle.—At_ Oswego 
Falls, Lawton Beardsley sold ’% to a Brooklyn 
buyer at 12c.—At Van Buren, A. D. Waterman sold 
9 leaf at 104c, S. G. Slingerland at 8@2c and J.(, 
Sullivan at 8a@2c.—At Oswego Falls, G. Rumsey 
sold 1 a at 8c, E. F. Palmer 2% a at 8c, E. A. Brown 
la at 8c, W. Southard 2 aat 7c, C. Ouderkirk 14a at 
7c, E. Wilcox 2a at 7c.—Sales of state leaf at New 
York city the past week were 100 cs 793 Onondaga 
binders at 15c, 100 es ’92 Hav at 13@15c. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Among the recent sales of 
heavy W Va leaf at auction at Cincinnati, 0, 
were: 8 hhds at $2@4, 5 at 4@6, l at 8,1 at 10,1 at 
11.50, 23 at 2@4, 3 at 6@8, 1 at 9.40, 1 at 11.75,1 atfi2 
and 1 at 12.25. 
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From foundation 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
use only Pure White Lead. Don’t mistake 
the brand (see list genuine brands). 
the only way to be sure. 

Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
al Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
ors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
For further information send for pamphlet 
and color-card — sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


It is 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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mw Our New 1895 Catalogue. 
We arethe only firmof manufacturers 
selling exelusively to_the public 


direct at factory 


You get the 


" Exact Value for your money. No 
j Agents’, Dealers’ or Middiemen’s 


Profits Added. CA 


SH oron 


EASY PAYMENTS, to 


suit your circumstances. Pianos 


warrant for 25 years. 


No cash required in advance. Safe 
ry guaranteed, 








Note.—As an advertisement we 
Will seil the first purchaser in a 
place one of our fine PIANOS for 
onl 169—or one of our PAR- 
LO RGANS for $25. All ex- 
tras FREE. 
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The Income Tax Decision. 





The federal tax on incomes from rents and 
from city and state bonds is unconstitutional, 
while the tax on other incomes has its constitu- 
tionality sustained only by a tie vote. Such is 
the decision of the United States supreme 
court, announced last week. 

It is a most remarkable result. It will in- 
tensify the feeling against the income tax by 
those who are now subjected to the law, while 
the popular discontent against this apparent 
favoritism to great wealth will be fostered. 


The decision is contrary to the public 
welfare. Accumulated wealth is largely 
invested in real estate for rent and 
in bonds, which forms of property 


already escape direct taxation for the most 
part, without compensating reduction in the 
rate of interest paid by the borrower. Now to 
exempt such income from the new tax will 
tend to enormously increase the demand for 
public bonds and thus encourage public ex- 
travagance and add to the public burdens. 

More serious yet is the inducement now of- 
fered to capital to utterly escape all taxation, 
on both principal and income, by investments 
in real estate mortgages, the burden of taxa- 
tion in such cases falling wholly upon the land 
owner. This offers a premium for tenant 
farming that cannot fail to greatly accelerate 
the already grave movement from afarm yeo- 
manry toa farm tenantry. The increase in 
tenant farming is already one of the gravest 
problems. 

While previous effort in such forms of accu- 
mulated wealth is untaxed, present effort is 
taxed by the impost on incomes from other 
sources—a manifest inequality that will array 
active workers in all vocations alongside the 
tillers of the soil in opposition to exemption of 
bonded wealth from taxation. It also remains 
to be seen how far the income tax is collect- 
ible, in the face of this decision. 

Good will come out of the bitter contest that 
must follow this decision. The public mind 
will now be compelled to grapple with the in- 
equalities of our whole system of direct taxa- 
tion. It is unjust, illogical, inequitable and 
bears, unduiy upon the farmer to an extent that 
is a crying shame to our boasted civilization. 





The Middle States.—The rural members of 


the Pennsylvania house will resist the pro- 
posed cut of $2,000,000 in the school appropria- 
tions for the next two years. As the farmers 
hold the balance of power they can prevent any 
scaling of school funds if they unite. Dr 
Schaeffer, su a of public instruction, 
says that if the compulsory education law goes 
into effect the expense of running the schools 
will be increased. 

Speaker Fish of the New York assembly has 
been empowered to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the watering of stock and other af- 
fairs of surface and elevated railroads in the 
state. 

Recorder Goff is not satisfied with the $11,- 
250 which the legislature has given him for his 
six months’ services as counsel for the Lexow 
committee. Senator Lexow says that Mr Goff 
really received about $20,000, as he was also 

aid $8500 of the $17,000 advanced by Charles 

tewart Smith. 

Oliver Perry, the noted train robber, with 
four companions escaped from the Matteawan 
(N Y) asylum early last week and at this writ- 
ing has not been apprehended. Perry was 
serving a 50-year sentence for his exploits on 
the New York Central. The prisoners made 
their escape by means of a spoon which was 
fashioned into a key. 

Cremation has been decided by Judge Ar- 
nold, grand master of Pennsylvania Masons, 
to be inconsistent with a Christian burial un- 
der Masonic law. 

A new farming scheme for the relief of the 
poor is to be tried at Orange, N J, the idea be- 
ing to give the poor plots of land free for a 
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certain time for the purpose of small farming. 
Several citizens have offered land for the pur- 
ose. 

Sixteen fast harness horses belonging to C. 
J. Hamlin of Buffalo, N Y, which were win- 
tered at Los Angeles, Cal, have been assessed 
in that county. As the horses are also as- 
sessed in New York state, Mr Hamlin will 
resist the double assessment. The outcome 
will be awaited with interest by eastern horse 
owners who winter their steeds in the west. 


Hypnotism a Defense for Crime.—Hypnotism 
is recognized both as a defense and a ground 
for conviction of crime by a recent decision of 
the Kansas supreme court. A man charged 
with murder set up a defense that he was 
under the hypnotic influence of Alexander 
Gray and was neither legally nor morally re- 
sponsible for the deed. He was acquitted. 
Gray was tried for murder. He was found 
guilty of murder in the first degree, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was not present when 
the crime was committed. An appeal was 
taken to the supreme court, which sustained 
the ruling of the lower court. 





Values Destroyed in Idaho.—Ex-Congressman 
Swett, who was recently defeated in the Idaho 
senatorial contest, looks with distrust upon the 
outlook in that section. Hesays: Values are 
utterly destroyed. Money and paying gold 
mines are about the only things in demand, 
and, owing to the exorbitant rates demanded 
for the former and the scarcity of the latter, 
the volume of business transacted is not great, 
the usurer alone prospering. The silver-lead 
mining industry has been prostrated by anti- 
silver legislation, while the failure to collect 
the duty on lead has discouraged miners. 


Growth of Free Silver Sentiment.—A free sil- 
ver party has lately been organized in Ala- 
bama and a free silver convention will be held 
in Minnesota in the early fall. These move. 
ments have no connection. The Alabama 
organization is independent of party lines. 
Its members are pledged to vote for only those 
nat d platforms and candidates in favor of un- 

imited coinage of legal tender silver and gold 
on equal terms, at 16 to 1, regardless of past, 
present or future political aftiliation on other 
matters. Leaders of the old parties are said to 
be considerably alarmed. The movement, 
however, may resolve itself into a populist re- 
inforcement, as that party has  openl 
declared for free coinage at the ratio of 16 to i 
The Minnesota convention is planned on 
broad lines and will admit every democrat and 
every republican who desires to participate 
provided he is known to be favorably disposed 
toward the white metal. The populist party 
desires to keep the issue confined to its own 
ranks, for the reason that no other party has 
declared for free coinage. The leaders in the 
new project fear that populist co-operation in 
the convention might detract from the im- 
portance of any declaration that might be 
put forward. Lieut-Gov Day is among the 
prominent republicans who will take part. 


Reform Needed in New Jersey.—The New 
Jersey senate investigating committee has un- 
earthed a decidedly interesting state of affairs. 
Pretty much everybody me fr by the state 
has been enjoying free railroad rides, traveling 
on military orders of transportation. The ex- 
pert printer employed by the state reports that 
rubbish which costthe state half a million is 
molding in the cellar of thestate house. A 
number of county clerks are in arrears and Es- 
sex county has freturned no fees for several 
years. 





Delaware Political Situation.—The death of 


Gov Marvel of Delaware brings about a change 
in the politics of the governor of that state. 
He is succeeded, under the state constitution, 
by the president of the senate, who is a dem- 
ocrat. his succession to the governorship 
will give the democrats one less vote in the 
legislature, and may be the means of bringin 
another republican to that body, whiéh woul 
be equivalent to two republican votes on the 
senatorship, Meanwhile the deadlock be- 
tween the Addicks and Massey forces remains 
unbroken and it is generally believed that 
neither candidate can be elected. Senator 
Higgins’ successor therefore wiil likely bea 
dark horse. 





Floods in New England.—Not since 1872 have 
the mountain streams of southern and central 
Vermont and southern New Hampshire, tribu- 
taries of the Connecticut river, been soswollen 
as during the past week. At Wilmington, Vt, 
a boom which contained a million feet of lum- 
ber was swept down the Deerfield river. Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt, has been inimminent danger, 
the Connecticut being 14 ft over the dam and 
the lower part of Montpelier was flooded. The 
Merrimac river is also very high and wash- 
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outs at Concord, N H, and other places neces- 
sitated the canceling of through trains. High 
water is reported in Maine, but the lumber in- 
terests in that state will welcome any ordina- 
ry rise after the extreme low water of last year. 








Populism in Germany.—Government monop- 
oly of the importation of grain is the chief 
plank in the platform of the agrarian party in 
Germany, which is fighting the commercial 
treaties with Russia and Austria. The agra- 
rians desire that the government shall be the 
sole importer of grain, prohibiting private par- 
ties from bringing it into the country. he 
government is to sell its stores of grain as pub- 
lic necessity may demand, but at a price which 
shall always be level with the rate at which it 
can be grown and sold with profit by private 
parties. The domestic growers would likely 
control the price of grain in all Germany, 
since if they were able to set up this system 
they would probably be able to regulate the 
extent of the importations by the government. 
The agrarians are land owners rather than 
tillers of the soil. They have great estates, 
but small fortunes, and are poor or prosperous 
according to the price of grain. 





Excitement in the Oil Fields.—The sudden 
rise in the price of oil has caused unparalleled 
activity in the Pennsylvania oil fields. The 
gradual draining of the hitherto prolific fields 
is said to be the real cause for the advance. 
It is also generally believed that higher | rices 
are due to manipulation by the Standard oil 
company. However, ‘producers and not specue 
lators are reaping the benefit of the present 
advance. Prior to 1890 the oil exchanges were 
the curse of the oil producers. In 1882-3, when 
the last big rise in prices occurred, the oil 
country went mad over gambling on the ex- 
change. Oil producers sold their credit bal- 
ances to buy certificates on margin, and 
the large producers deposited their certificates 
with brokers to buy options. Now they are 
selling their crude oil and banking the cash. 





Neither Sectional nor Partisan.—A noticeable 
and gratifying fact is that neither sectional 
nor party lines divided the supreme court in 
the income tax case. Two democrats—Fuller 
and Field—united with two republicans—Gray 
and Brewer—against the law, and one man from 
the east with three from the west. One dem- 
ocrat—White—united with three republicans 
—Brown, Harlan and Shiras—in favor of the 
law, and two men from the south with two 
from the north. The New York World has 
strongly favored the tax, but it says in view 
of this non-partisan division that ‘‘the —_ 
character and the essential na en | and judi- 
cial fairness of this exalted tribunal are again 
vindicated by this decision.” 





The Central Section.—The Illinois senate has 
passed the measure known as the Torrens bill 
which is a simplification of the method of 
transferring real estate titles. The’matter has 
been before the legislature for 10 years and 
has been fought by some of the lawyers and, 
naturally, all of the abstract makers. 

Gov Stone of Missouri has called a special 
session of the legislature to take action against 
the lobby at the state capital and election 
frauds in the cities of the state. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific rail- 
road has cogenuny confidence in the ultimate 
successful demonstration of the rain-making 
theories of C. B. Jewell, who has been con- 
ducting experiments through the arid belt in 
the west for three years, it having ordered the 
construction of three cars in addition to those 
constructed last year to be put into Prof Jew- 
ell’s service. 

A colony for drunkards is to be established 
at Mayville, N D, where about 400 inebriates 
will be gathered, mostly from the central 
states. North Dakota is a prohibition state 
and the success ofthe colony may depend 
upon how thoroughly prohibition prohibits. 





The West and South.—The Chamberlin invest- 


ment company has been declared out of ex- 
istence by the district court at Denver, Col. 
An assignment was made in 1893, and an in- 
vestigation revealed the fact that the com- 
pany’s assets consisted largely of real estate 
equities and stocks, bonds and notes which 
were scheduled as worth millions. Only a 
nominal sum was realized on them, however. 

A large party of prospectors, representing 
farmers in Illinois, California and Colorado, 
have been in the section near Wilmington, NC, 
looking for desirable locations. Many of 
them will purchase land in the eastern part of 
the state and engage in truck farming. Others 
will engage in fishing. A novel industry near 
Newberne is an immense “rabbitry,’”? where 
in some seasons over 100 hares are born every 
day and fattened for northern markets. 













A TRUE TALE. 


By Celia Shumway. 


At last I had a wheel, and for two years I had 
longed for it. I had sighed for it by day and 
dreamed of it by night, and at last one bright, 
lovely July morning I gave up a hard-earned 
hundred dollars; then my shiny, silent, well- 
behaved steed waited for me by the front gate 
while I donned my spick-and-span new rid- 
ing suit with the stiffest of white shirt 
bosoms, the most aggressive of collars 
and the nattiest of caps. I was prepar- 
ed then to take the town by storm, 
for a friend of mine had just informed me that 
in three hours after she had mounted her bicy- 
cle, she could ride like an old stager. I have 
never quite decided whether it was my fault 
or the wheel’s, but I never reached the “old 
stager”’ stage. 

That afternoon, on a quiet side street where 
the road was as smooth as a cement cellar bot- 
tom, and there were not too many spectators, 
I had my first tussle with it. O, the horror of 
that first afternoon! It would balk, then it had 
wabbly fits, which made me seasick. Some- 
body advised me to call on my brother 
for assistance, but I have no faith in 
the steadfastness or patience or self-sacrifice 
of a brother,—so somebody’s brother came to 
the rescue; Lut for he second afternoon, when 
I had another two hcurs’ practice, my self- 
constituted trainer had another engagement 
so I had to turn to somebody else’s brother. 

After I had called upon the service of every 
muscular masculine admirer among my wide 
circle of acquaintance, I had to trust to myself, 
and at last with the most perfect serenity I 
felt that I could ride alone. When I say ride, 
I mean that once on the wheel and given a re- 
assuring push, I could keep riding and riding 
and riding; I could have kept riding till 
doomsday and in an easy graceful fashion at 
that, but alas! if I once got off, I had to stay 
off and walk my steed home, for never could I 
mount it unaided. 

Never but once or twice did I venture on 
strange country roads, for it was not so bad in 
the city where one could always hail some 
passerby and beg for help. I did not hanker 





“ON EITHER SIDE A WIDE FIELD OF CABBAGES.”’ 


though to make the acquaintance of tramps, so 
I stayed within town limits and spent whole 
afternoons on my wheel, happy enough but in- 
variably turning up within an hour at our own 
front gate to take a breath of rest and be start- 
ed off again. 


But, between all these breathing spells there 
were other days and other adventures. As I 
grew to have a bit more faith in myself I would 
take longer rides and go farther from home. 


My favorite route was a long, smooth road 
which wound around the cemetery, and one 
sunshiny afternoon I was spinning happily 
about there, down one street then np another 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


until there came the brazen reverberation of 
the fire bell then the rush and clang of an ap- 
proaching tire engine and all its train of hose, 
ladders and firemen. I knew they stopped for 
nothing, that a feminine bicyclist in their path 
was as fit a prey as a stray pug dog, and “rat- 
tled’’ expresses my frame of mind. The street 
was narrow and besides I had not mastered the 
art of turning around. I was far from home 
and to dismount meant a walk of several miles 
with my wheel in tow. I could not face that 
snorting, rushing, fiery furnace, so I dashed at 
the first means of escape, the open gate of the 
cemetery. 

I heard bicyclists were forbidden there but 
onIsped, over narrow smooth paths between 
glowing masses of shrubbery and a city of 
headstones. It was quiet and pleasant and 
serene until suddenly I heard a stentorian 
“Hello! Get out!’? and just ahead of me I 





“I WAS NOT A TRICK BICYCLIST.”’ 


saw acemetery policeman with a raised bat- 
on in his hand and fire in his eye. I made a 
wild break past him, then I realized that he 
was chasing me, with amad outpouring of the 
choicest Hibernian. SoI chose a wider path 
and rode as nobody ever did since John Gil- 
pin went tearing through London town. Sud- 
denly I found myself at the head of a break- 
neck hill, and in another breathing space I 
had begun to descend, not with the delight 
and presence of mind of an experienced coast- 
er, but like something tumbling through space. 
I knew that breaks were provided for down- 
hill peregrinations, but they were  use- 
less to me. IT made one wild grab 
at them, which nearly sent my machine 
headlong, then I gave myself up entirely to 
fate. I got off the path and was tumbling at 
lightning speed down a grassy hill, through 
flower beds, between trees, bound for a small 
pond which lay in the hollow at the foot of the 
hill. On I went to meet the inevitable, a cold 
plunge bath. But a jar against a tree I passed 
en route sent me just a bit sidewise to make 
me skirt the pond, and break impetuously 
through a flower bed, then on again over the 
smooth sward till my wild career was cut 
short by a big gravestone that loomed up in 
my path. I struck it squarely in the center, 
then I rebounded, to fall in a heap, breathless 
and faint but unhurt. And even more sur- 
prising, a careful examination of my wheel 
and the gravestone showed that they had sus- 
tained no injuries. 

My next, and last sizable adventure cost me 
$1.60 and ended my wheel career. It happen- 
ed in the country, for I had grown bold enough 
to venture into pastures new and upon untrod- 
den paths. Just as the sun was setting one 
warm night, I started for the cool, green coun- 
try and was tempted off the broad road by a 
narrow, smooth, grass-fringed walk that led 
from the thoroughfare through green fields to 
the river beyond. It was all serene for a little 
way, then the paths dwindled and narrowed 
until I found myself in a wheelbarrow track 
and riding with as much _ security as 
if I had been footing it on a narrow 
slack wire. My heart wasin my mouth, but 
I pushed on for 20 yards, no aid in sight, noth- 
ing on either side of me but a wide field of 
cabbage and in the distance the blue gleam of 
the river between the trees. I was nota trick 
bicyclist, and I could not keep my perpendicu- 
lar forever. So when the crash came I went 
headlong among the cabbages. I realized then 





that cabbage stalks were fragile things, and 
cabbage heads anything but soft. 

While I was picking myself up and straight- 
ening badly demoralized handle bars, a wrath- 
ful red-faced market gardener appeared on the 
scene, to whom I had to give up every cent in 
my slim little portmonnaie. It was only $1.60, 
which he assured me indignantly did not be- 
gin to pay for eight smashed cabbages and the 
hole in the ground. 

Next day the morning paper sported this ad- 
vertisement: ‘‘For sale, a lady’s wheel which 
will be disposed of at a merely nominal price. 
It has only been used for three weeks. C.E. 
8., Chronicle office.” 





City and Country. 


No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 

No weary lawyers with endless tongues; 

But low of cattle and song of birds, 

And health, and quiet and loving words. 
(John G. Whittier. 
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Achievements of Science. 


Several eminent physicians of France, 
among them Prof Charles Segard, are reported 
on good authority to have effected cures of the 
alcohoLhabit in its chronic stages by means 
offhypnotic suggestion. 





The marine hospital surgeons who are manu- 
facturing anti-toxine at New York say thata 
young girl who died eight minutes after the 
first jinjection of anti-toxine did not die from 
the medicine, which has been analyzed by 
government chemists and proved to be pure. 
This new remedy for diphtheria is doing won- 
ders. Among the lives it saved recently in 
New York was that of a negro child who had 
been carried about the streets for seven hours, 
because no hospital applied to would admit s 
diphtheritic patient. 


It is said that dew will not form on some 
colors. While a yellow board will be covered 
with dew, a red or black one beside it will be 
perfectly dry. 





A large deposit of fuller’s earth has been 
discovered on a big tobacco farm in Florida, 
and the first shipment of the earth ever made 
from this country was sent to England recent- 
ly. The amount was 10 tons. 





After experimenting with the newly discov- 
ered element, argon, Mr Berthelot of Paris has 
produced at a moderate pressure a “magnifi- 
cent, fluorescent substance, greenish yellow in 
color and characterized by a spectrum similar 
to that of the aurora borealis.”” He infers from 
this that “the northern lights are caused by 
fluorescent matter derived from argon and en- 
gendered through the influence of electrical 
emanations developed in the atmosphere.” 





Sunday Afternoon. 





HE LOVES THEE. 


Art tired? 
There is rest remaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head. 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede; 
Thy Father loves thee. 
—(Jean Ingelow. 


Christ is Here.—My friends, you may believe 
it or you may disbelieve it, but the Chris- 
tian faith is clear and simple enough surely in 
this statement, stripped of athousand difficul- 
ties, perplexities and bewilderments. That is 
it, that there is in the world to-day the same 
Christ who was in the world eighteen hundred 
and more years ago, and that men may go to 
him and receive his life and the inspiration of 
his presence and the guidance of his wisdom 
just exactly as they did then.—[Phillips 
Brooks. 





This World a Heaven.—I do not think we 
have any right to think of a heaven for others, 
much less of a heaven for ourselves, in the 
world to come, until we are wholly determin- 
ed to make this world a heaven for our fellow- 
men, and are hoping, believing, loving and 
working for that, and for its realization, not in 
athousand or a million years, but in a nearer 
and a nearer future.—[Stopford A. Brooke. 














Women as Leaders Among the Farmers. 
HERBERT MYRICK. 


Woman occupies a foremost place on 
American farms. She is often a better farmer 
than the husband. We all know farmers’ wives 
to whose thoughtfulness, judgment, care and 
good management the farmer owes a large 
measure of his success. And we all know of 
farms where the women folks’ “ put@ring’”’ 
with butter, cheese, eggs, honey, fruits and 
vegetables bring; in more actual profit than 
the more extensive operations of the men. 
Women are far superior to men, as a rule, in 
attending to the small things of agriculture. 
We must also recognize woman’s superiority 
in social affairs, even more so in rural society 
than in town or city life. The American girl 
can be trusted to do 


our 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Colorado have already imitated the grange. To 
give our readers an insight into the character 
of some of these women leaders among the 
farmers, we present the portraits herewith of 
the lady ofticers of the Ohio state grange and a 
brief account of their lives. 

Mrs Esther Helser, who was elected Pomona 
of the Ohio state grange in 1800 and re-elected in 
1894, has filled some ofiice, either subordinate, 
county or state, throughout the 21 years of her 
membership. She is the oldest child of Josiah 
and Elizabeth P. Shaw, and was born on Dec 
13, 1857, in Shiawassee Co, Mich. In 1859 she 
moved with her parents to Hardin Co, O, 
where her father now lives. In 1882 she was 
married to L. L. Helser of Allen Co, O, and 
ever since has lived on a farm. 

Mrs Lizzie Crouse, chaplain, was born in 





the right thing at 
the right time, and 
in the right place, 
whether on the farm 
or in the city, but 
the cheer fulness, 
pleasure and beauty 
of rural life and 
society are obvious- 
ly due more to 
woman than to man. 
Again, on the aver- 
age farm, the moth- 
er has far more to 
do with bringing up 
the children than 
the father. His in- 
fluence becomes 
greater only as the 
children advance in 
years, after their 
character and habits 
have been molded 
by the loving moth- 
er. The religious life 
of our country dis- 
tricts would indeed 
be scant and bare 
were it not for the 
originality, enter- 
prise and devotion 
of our mothers and 
daughters, who so 
largely maintain 
our churches. The 
present generation 
of mothers and 
many of the younger 
women of to-day 
have enjoyed more 
education than the 
boys on our farms 
have had, and the 
women have more 
generally kept up 
with the progress of 
education and liter- 
ature. Hence they 
are leaders in the 
new education that 
is making our public 
school system more 
and more efficient, 
and their influence 
is becoming more 
power ful in local, 
county, state and 
national govern- 





ment. We must ae 
give the founders of . ae : 
the order of Patrons . — a ee 1. Mrs Esther Helser, Pomona. > 


of Husbandry, or 
the Grange, credit 
for being the first to 
fully recognize woman’s equality and leader- 
ship in agricultural society. They were right 
in this position, for without the membership 
interest and work of our mothers and daugh- 
ters, no organization can be of permanent 
value and usefulness in advancing the social, 
mental and moral welfare of the farmer and 
his family, as well as their political and finan- 
cial well-being. Every office in the grange is 
open to woman, and her voice and vote are 
there equal to man’s. The wisdom and ability 
which women have shown in the grange for 
fully a quarter of a century, in our judgment 
fully justify the general admission of women 
to suffrage, in which respect Wyoming and 








SOME OF THE LEADING WOMEN AMONG THE WIVES OF OHIO FARMERS 


Officers of the Ohio State Grange 


Leistville, Pickaway Co, O, May 24, 1841. She 
is a daughter of Rev Jacob Leist, and was mar- 
ried to David Crouse on Feb 5, 1868. She 
became a member of the grange in 1873, and 
was elected chaplain of the state grange in 
1892, and re-elected in 1894. Mrs Crouse’s 
father went as a missionary to Ohio in 1811, at 
the age of 21 years, being the second minister 
to enter the state. Mrs Crouse lived ona farm 
until the last few years, and now is postmaster 
of Kingston. 

Flora is Sophia Snode, eldest child of Robert 
Nixon and Sarah J. Rowe. She was born in 
Indiana Co, Pa, and received her early educa- 
tion in a log schoolhouse. In 1870 her father 
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moved the family to Portage Co, O. In 1873 
the family moved to Beloit, Mahoning Co, O. 
In 1877 Miss Rowe married George Snode, a 
farmer. In early life she acquired the prin- 
ciple of self-support, and the farm proved 
a large field for her development. She natur- 
ally drifted into the poultry business, and suc- 
ceeded to such an extent that she had frequent 
calls to write on the subject for farmers’ insti- 
tutes. A few years ago Mahoning Co Pomona 
grange was very weak. Mrs Snode was elected 
master, and in the two years she has served it 
has increased to a grand order. While engaged 
in this work she received the appointment 
from Master T. R. Smith to fill the vacany of 
Flora in the state grange and enjoys the honor 
of having been twice elected to that office. 

The lady assistant steward is Mrs M. C. 
Walker, whose 





maiden name was 
Melissa C. Van 
Winkle. She was 


born near West 
Alexandria, Preble 
Co, O, May 28, 1847, 
being the youngest 
of nine children. 
Her father, John 
Van Winkle, was 
born in Kentucky, 
and her mother,, 
Mary Pearson, in 
New Jersey. She 
can trace her ances- 
tors on her mother’s 
side back to 1655. 
One of her favorite 
tasks in childhood 
was spinning wool 
for stockings and 
dresses, some . of 
which she has yet, 
also the old spin- 
ning wheel. In 187 
the family settled 
on a farm near 
Kingston, Mo, 
On Aug 18,1868, 
Miss Van Winkle 
married J.S.Walker 
of Greenville, O. 
She is the mother of 
two daughters. Mrs 
Walker went into 
the grange in its 
infancy, Nov 4, 1873, 
and has been a 
ij member in good 
| standing. Her first 
attendance at state 
grange was at Tiffin, 
in 1890. She was 
honored by being 
elected lady assis- 
tant steward the 
following year at 
Springfield. She 
took the seventh 
degree, and has 
attended all the 
state meetings since 
and takes an active 
part. Mrs Walker 
is a member of the 
woman’s relief 
corps and the Pres- 
byterian church. 
Ceres, or Mrs C.G. 
Norton, was born on 
Dec 25, 1835, in East 
Windsor, Ct, being 
the seventh child of 
a family of eight. 
Her father is of Scottish ancestry, Mrs Norton’s 
grandfather having come from Scotland to 
Connecticut. In 1839 the family removed to 
Ohio, to a farm of 100 acres in Erie Co, near 
Sandusky. When not in school, or teaching, 
her life was spent upon this farm until 1860, 
when she married H. C. Norton of Huron Co, 
and removed to Norwalk. Upon the death of 
her parents, Mr and Mrs Norton purchased the 
homestead and moved back to Erie Co. In 
1873 Mrs Norton joined the grange, and has 
been an enthusiastic worker in the order. She 
has organized one grange in Erie county, 
organized Erie Co Pomona grange, and has 
reorganized one grange in Ottawa county. 








Mrs Sophia Snode. 
Mrs C. G. Norton. 





A Real Cooler. 


HOLLISTER SAGE. 





An ice box or refrigerator, homemade, will 
not be satisfactory if thrown together loosely, 
or if of poor or shady materials. We must re- 
member first, that because it is double and 
packed it cannot be very light. Besides pro- 
vision being made for strength, rollers or cas- 
ters must be put under it to move it when de- 
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sired, unless it is built on a stationary fixture, 
which is often desirable where the home is a 
permanent one, as on the farm. 

I have been to seethe refrigerator owned 
and built by a friend in his little dairy room 
adjoining the farmhouse kitchen. Itisa real 
cooler on a small scale. Adjoining the dairy 
room where the cream is raised and rose-like 
print butter is made, is the ice house, so 
handy that cakes of ice are slid from their 
sawdust bed right to the cooler, creamer and 
churn. The accompanying picture will ex- 
plain the cooler. It is perhaps 6 by 8ft on the 
floor, and 6 ft high. A 5-ft door permits en- 
trance. This door should be at least 3 ft broad 
to allow two men to walk in with a hog, halfa 
beef or veal, for it is often convenient to keep 
these things an extra day or so when the 
weather is mild. The cooler has a cement 
floor that slopes to one corner gently, where a 
pipe carries away the water used at times to 
wash itdown. The ice is put in at the little 
door seen at the top on the left. There need 
be no lifting, asa rack, a, may be arranged 
from the ice bin to slide it direct. A slatted 
rack, seen at the upper, left-hand cor- 
ner of the open door holds the ice. It 
is placed at the top because on the principle 
that heat rises, being displaced by cold air 
that settles. Directly under the ice are slatted 
shelves to hold dishes, meats and other things 
for kitchen convenience. At the right and 
full hight of the cooler is a place for hanging 
a dressed carcass or placing a rack for fruit in 
trays or cases. The aim should be to keep the 
airina refrigerator as dry as possible, hence 
the water from the melting ice is not permit- 
ted to drip tothe floor nor to soak any wood, 
but is conveyed from the shallow, galvanized 
iron pan upon which it rests, into the drain 
through a small lead pipe. The pan is merely 
a sheet of iron turned up half aninch at the 
edges. The pipe need not even be soldered to 
it, as the slow drip is easily conducted into it 
by pinching up one edge of the pan. 

The walls, doors and top of any cooler must 
of course be double. They are made best of 
nicely matched lumber. Besides the two 
thicknesses forming a single dead-air space, it 
is desirable to line up halfway of the joists 
and midway between the cover and lining with 
builders’ paper, thus forming two dead-air 
spaces reaching from top to bottom. Joists 2 
by 4 are used, so a4inch space is left. This, 
divided by the paper, permits two 2-inch 
spaces. A cross section of the wall is shown 
herewith, as one looks down through it from 
the top, before the top is put on. After the 
Joists are set up, and before the cover or lining 
1s nailed in place, a lath is nailed up and down 
midway of the joist, holding paper firmly as 
shown. The other edge of the paper is carried 
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and fastened in the same manner to the other 
joist. The old plan of filling the space with 
sawdust is not advised because of the tendency 
to mustiness, which injures the flavor of meats, 
butter and other articles held in cold storage. 
A smaller refrigerator u ay be made on the 
same principles. 





Narrow Pineapple Lace. 





Make a chain of sixteen stitches. 

lst row—One dc in seventh stitch from hook, 
one d c in eighth stitch, ch two, one d c in 
third stitch from last dc, ch two, one dc in 
third stitch from end of ch, ch two, one d cin 
last stitch of ch. 





2nd row—Ch five, six dc, ch two, two d o, 
ch two, one dc in third stitch of ch of five. 

8d row—Ch five, two d c, ch two, five dc, ch 
two, one d c in third stitch of ch of five. 

4th row—Ch five, four dc, ch two, two d o, 
ch two, one d cin third stitch of ch of five. 

5th row—Ch five, two dc, ch three, two d o, 
ch two, one d c in third stitch of ch of five. 

Edge—Three s c in each square ch one, 8 6 
in lasts c, ch three, s c in lasts c of same 
square, work the same in each square, then ch 
three, one d c, ch"three, twod c, ch two, one 
dc in third stitch of ch of five. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


DANIEL 
7. Respus—5 50 yes yes R — GRU &I 





8. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
TOP FIRE AM RED. 

9. TRANsPosirions—Fill the first blank with 
a word of four letters, and the other blanks 
—— formed of the same letters trans- 

sed. 

—yourself, —— ——, you are too —— to —. 

10. CHARADE—He stole my first from my 
second, but restored it on becoming my whole. 

ll. ReomBom— 


123465 
6fx x x 7 
8 xxx 9 
10x x x ill 
12 13 14 15 16 


Across—1 to 5 an exercise; 6to7 taste; 8 
to 9 a large water wheel; 10 to lla description 
of forestry ; 12 to 16 appears. 

Down—1 a letter; 2 to 6 because; 3 to 8 fine 
muslin; 4 to 10 an epic; 5 to 12 a quadruped; 7 
to 13 to stir up; 9 to 14 reverential salutation; 
11 to 15 averb; 16 a letter. 





Salsify or Vegetable Oysters. 


Mrs Moffett’s Way.—Wash and rinse carefully 
but do not scrape, as the best of the juice is near 
the surface. Then slice quite thin, (about an 
eighth of an inch in thickness) by taking a hand- 
ful at a time on your bread board and cutting 
crosswise. Stew a pint of the sliced salsify in 
three pints of water. Stew them about 20 min- 
utes, when the water will be nearly boiled down, 
then add a quart of sweet milk, a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, a little salt and a very little 
black pepper. When it boils add a handful of 
oyster crackers and let it stand afew minutes 
longer, when it will be ready for use. More 
crackers can be added after it is served. Cook- 
ed in this way salsify is a dish fit for a king’s 
table and this method of cooking, once tried, 
will never be abandoned. 

M. M. R.’s Recipe—We leave our salsify in the 
ground till spring. When the frost is out, dig 
as wanted. Scrape like parsnips, cut the roots 
in small pieces crosswise and boil in salted 
water until tender. When cooked, thicken a 
cup of cream or creamy milk as for gravy, stir 
into the boiling salsify and season with pep- 
per. Then serve. We think it delicious. 
[M. M. R. 





WOMAN’S SUFFERING. 


RELIEVED BY MAIL. HOW IT IS 
DONE. 


How a Woman Works for Her Sex. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READEBS.) 


@eated at her desk in the bureau of 
correspondence, this wonderful woman 
opens her letters from all parts of the 
world. A few extracts from their con- 
tents tell the story. — 


FROM IowA. “Iam ina very bad condition. 
My courses have stopped from 
catching cold, and the pain ig 
fearful. I am all bloated up; and 
the pain in lower part of my bod 
is terrible. My back and hea 
ache all the time. What shall I 
do for it?” Miss I . 
Des Moines, 
FROM Mag. Lizzie DeCline, 224 Grand 
New JERSEY. Street, Jersey City, relates her 


miseries resulting from womb 
trouble, from which she was re. 
lieved and cured by the timely 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege. 
table Compound. She ends her 
letter by saying, “I owe all te 
you.” 


FROM OHIO. Mrs. Newton Cobb, of Manches- 
ter, O., writes: “I used eight 
bottles of your Vegetable Com. 


gee and I am happy to say it 
as cured me of painful menstru- 
ations and backache. My suffer. 
ing every month was dreadful. 
’ The doctors gave me morphine te 
ease the pain; nothing to cure 
me. Oh, I want to tell every one 

what cured me! I wish eve 


suffering woman would write an 
get your advice.” 
FROM Miss Jennie , Chicago, 
Inuinois. states that she is twenty-two 
years of age; occupation, sales- 
woman in large dry goods store, 
Constant standing has brought 
on womb trouble, the symptoms 
of which she describes fully. She 
says: “Help me you can, 
There are several girls I know 
who have written to Mrs. Pink- 
ham, and been cured by her ad- 
vice and medicine.” 
FROM Miss Mary Smylie, who resides 
PEnns’LV’N’A. at 2078 E. Susquehanna Avenue, 
a edge writes :“I am 
a working-girl, and must stand 
eleven hours every day. I have 
suffered terribly from painful 
menstruationsand kidneytrouble, 
At times my head was so dizsy 
I could hardly see. A friend ree¢- 
ommended your Vegetable Com- 
pound. lam adifferent girl now: 
DO more aches and pe ns. Oh, 
thank you, thank you!” 


The above extracts from many hun 
dred letters received daily by Mrs. Pink- 
ham, at Lynn, Mass., go to show how 
easily ailing women can obtain advice 
and relief. Write to Mrs. Pinkham. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, the most successful female medi- 
cine known to the world, can be obtained 


of any druggist in the land. 

















FITS CURE 


< 
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(From UY. S. Journal of Medicine.) 

Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
eends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free te 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
Gress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prot. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 
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HIMALYA from the wonderfu! Africas 

Kola Plant, Congo River, 

West Africa, is NATUBE’S SURE CUBE fer 

Endorsed by European es 

as a positive Constitutional Cure. 7. cures in 
days. It Never Fails. Cures Guarant 

ntil Cured. e Trial Case sent 


U Larg 
i , Address 
Eous thvonine 66,, Liss broadway, iow Tors 
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Seasoning Sausages.—To 10 lbs meat, finely 
chopped, add 3 oz salt, 4 oz black pepper, 14 oz 
sage, well mixed. Pack solid, in stone jar, and 
cover With sweet lard 4in. When wanted, re- 
move lard, and re-cover again directly. The 
meat will keep well this way till May.—[An 
Old Housekeeper. 
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Ancient but Good.—My recipe for curing 
hams is 100 years old, and may be more, but as 
good now as ever. For curing pork, hams, 
and beef, to 100 lbs of meat, useY lbs salt (rock 
salt is best, but other kinds do very well), 3 lbs 
sugar, 1 pint molasses, 3 oz galtpeter, 1 oz soda, 
5to 6 gallons water. Put all together in cold 
water, heat slowly, till the salt is dissolved. 
Boil and skim well and cover meat when 
pickle is cold and keep meat under pickle 5 or 
6 weeks. Then smoke according to taste. 
One week, daytime, is my rule.—[Anna E. Mil- 
ler. 


The Unseen'Power.—I do not question what the 
unseen power described by B. H. T. was, for I 
think it was God. Wecannot doubt it, and 
we shall see so many times in our lives how 
God does take care of us when we least expect 
it. Itis always safe to follow these revela- 
tions that come to us through the still, small 
voice. Ihope others will answer as I need 
help on these lines of thought.—[D. F. A., 
Woonsocket, R I. 


Buz-z-z-z!—I would like to ask Weld who op- 
poses woman suffrage why the fathers do not 
assist the mothers to bring up their sons to 
vote intelligently, by making laws to protect 
the boys and help the mothers in their work? 
How can a mother mold her son’s character as 
she wishes and make him an upright, God- 
fearing man, fitted to assist in governing our 
country, when he is surrounded by influences 
under protection of the law which strive with 
mightand main to destroy every yestige of 
manhood and morality and undo the mother’s 
work as fast as she can perform her duty? I 
hope the Tablers appreciate the sarcasm hidden 
in the sentence reading, ‘‘I believe if they 
studied politics as much as the men, they 
would be able to vote as intelligently.” Please 
inform us, Weld, how intelligently a man can 
vote who (has not sufficient education to en- 
able himto read or write his name? You know 
these qualifications are not necessary in some 
states, although they should be made so in ey- 
ery state.—[Bee. 


An Original Prayer.—I was reminded of Sub- 
scriber’s request for a simple prayer by comme | 
the responses, which I think rather beyon 
the memory of asmall child. I therefore sub- 
mit the following. Though original, I hope 
you may deem them worthy. 

Dear Jesus, keep me while I sleep 

And let no harm come nigh, 
And through the day, while I am at play, 
Please guide me with thine eye. 








Dear Jesus, take me in thine arms 
And keep me safe this night; 

Watch o’er me till the morrow comes, 
Then help me to do right. 





A False Alarm.—‘‘Sound the alarm” yes, but 
how many false alarms are sounded! I think 
we had one this month from A. D. Darley. 
He starts out by saying that the farmer’s home 
is one of the happiest places in the world, if 

roperly conducted. But the sight he saw, not 
ong since, was so degrading! It was a girl 
ge in a field. Oh, my! I do not think 

e looked all around the Table, but just 
straight across, and into a mirror, that just re- 
flected what was looking into it. <A girl who 
does not know how to hitch a team to a buggy, 
Wagon, mower, reaper or even a plow, is not 
worthy of being a farmer’s wife. I do not 
mean that they shall do all of the farming, but 
be able to help during a busy time. It just 
makes their cheeks rosy, and gives them the 
best of health. It is far better than 
staying in the hot kitchen and cooking for hir- 
ed help to do the same work. I know a farmer 
who has raised nine girls and five boys, and all 
are well and hearty, and are not degraded in 
the least, and every girl has helped the boys 
in busy times by driving a team to a plow, 


binder, mower or a header box, and knew if 
the team was hitched properly, or if a collar 
was hurting a horse’s shoulder. Many hired 
men would not know or care. That girls have 
more sympathy with a horse than a man gen- 
erally does is universally known, and the 
horse knows it,too. Yes, and four of this 
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farmer's girls are, or have been, school 
teachers, and one of them, a_pro- 
fessor of music and a successful teacher. 
The others are good scholars of their age 
and none of them degraded in the least. Ll 
consider it much better for a girl to save from 
one to three dollars per day on a farm than to 
be aslave for someone else for two or three 
dollars per week. Where is the girl who 
would not rather sit on a riding plow or a 
mower a few days once in a while, than to stay 
in the house and help cook for an extra man? 

I do not believe that all of the girls should 
work in the field, or some of them at all times, 
but every farmer’s wife or grown daughter 
should know how to hitch a horse toa _ buggy, 
or a team to a riding plow, or mower if need be, 
and they need not be degraded by it either, but 
just the ‘‘cream”’ of society that helps to move 
the world along.—[Uncle Ben. 


Another Wood Box.—I have a wood box made 


after a pattern of my own that other farmers’ 
wives might find handy. It is narrow and 
deep, thus taking up little floor room. The lid 
is hinged and lined with sheet iron. In the 
front at the bottom a piece six inches wide is 
hinged on so it can be turned up and the dirt 
can be quickly and easily swept out with far 
less trouble than in any other way.—[Mrs D. 
W. Johnston. 





Most of Us Are Hired.—I have been a hired 
manandI don’t belong to any such cattle as 
Mrs Go A. Head describes. From the fact that 
one dresses in cowhides and overalls instead 
of fine worsted and patent leathers and _ per- 
forms menial labor, does it follow that he is 
any the less aman? Position and fine clothes 
do not make a man; ifthey did this country 
wouldn’t be in the condition it nowis. The 
best men this country ever had or ever will 
have were “hired men.” How many of the 
readers weren’t at some time hired help? 
[Bachelor Farmer. 





Drives Young Men tothe City.—I think Mrs 
Go A. Head must have forgotten that she 
was writing for an agricultural paper when she 
asserts that “hired men are vulgar in their 
talk and uncouth aud vulgar in their deport- 
ment, and that more should not be expected 
of them,” or she would have expected a volley 
from the agricultural help seated around the 
kitchen table. We have kept hired men for 
the past nine years. During that time they 
have dined with the family and had free use of 
the sitting room. I have yet to hear the first 
vulgar word. I do not expect it of them, and 
they know it. I see no reason why a hired 
man should not be as genteel as the man he 
works for, and in a great many cases he is 
much more so. It is such thoughtless remarks 
as the above mentioned that are driving our 
young men away tothe city toseek employ- 
ment as clerks, bookkeepers, or something 
else. But does that better the case any? The 
expression “hired man’ I think includes all 
mankind, be he president of the United States 
or farm laborer who works for wages. Young 
man, I see no other way for you to become re- 
spected, than to purchase a two-shilling cane 
(this will add to your dignity), and retire for 
life. Of course pais able to support you. But 
even the retired young man has his troubles. 
Not long ago I heard of a young man sniveling 
away inthe parlor, and when found by his 
father and asked the cause of his trouble he 
replied, ‘I am feeling intensely the disgwace 
of being supported by a man that worked for 
his money.’’—[Allie D. 


Hired Men Are Gentlemen.— W hile I was read- 
ing Bet’s harangue on that interesting question 
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of the hired man, my thoughts ran thus: If that 
is a true specimen of mistress and servant, I 
am glad I live in the Empire state, where our 
young men are gentlemen, evenif they work 
by the month to earn their living, and where 
our farmers’ wives are gentlewomen, although 
they were reared on afarm, and where some 
of us (employer and employe alike) are that 
worst of all things, foreigners. We have had 
many hired men in our home, both in this 
country and Cymru, but never had Mrs Bet’s 
experience. I have also seen scores of hired 
men at different places,and many of them 
were foreigners, and I have never known any 
one to have occasion to use them as Bet 
uses hers. I have worked out myself in many 
different homes, and I have brothers who have 
worked out, and we do not consider ourselves 
Mrs Bet’s inferiors either. I think the easiest 
way to solve the servant problem is to prac- 
tice the golden rule. A few weeks ago I think 
one woman said in Table Talk, about Mrs 
Buell’s house yun. that if the shed were only 
raised it would make acapital room for the 
hired man. Asarule people neither match 
boards nor put paper on their sheds. Would 
the sister like to have her boy or brother sleep 
in it in spring and fall, let alone winter? Is it 
any wonder the hired man reads his Bible so 
little, and leads such a prayerless life? An 
old minister once said that @ man was never 
converted when his feet were cold. I would 
like the opportunity to shake handsfwithfmany 
of the Tablers. I have enjoyed their spicy talk. 
[An Old Maid. 





Asked and Answered.—Will you tell me 


through Table Talks the religious views of Dr 
J.G. Holland? [Mrs W. Bome, Garden 
Grove, Ia. 

¥#~ Dr Holland was an active member of an 
orthodox Congregational church. 


In reply to Mrs C. M. J., we cannot just 
now furnish the butterfly bedquilt pattern, 
but expect soon to be able to furnish patterns 
of the designs published. 


Another soul burdened with bread-raising, 
sends thanks to A. C. P. for her valuable rec- 
ipe. It does all it claims! Would some sister 
kindly give a recipe for making vinegar from 
mother? I made some last year and alas, its 
own mother did not know it!l—[Mrs E. D. 
Allen, Elreno, Okla. 


Will some one please send me the recipe for 
making salt work that sticks to glass, tin and 
wood ?—[Isabelle. 


Can any of the readers of pone valuable mag- 
azine send me the poem called The brakeman 
at church?—[Mrs H. D.S., Box 33, Sanders- 
ville, Ga. 


Now I would like to ask another question, if 
you please. Will someone describe the Sher- 
man act, the Hawaiian difficulties, the Bland 
seignorage bill and also tell me why President 
Harrison became president when Grover 
Cleveland got the largest number of votes? 
Please let me have the answers as soon as 
possible.—[Washington Girl. 

Y=S~To answer these questions satisfactorily 
would occupy more space than is devoted to 
Table Talk. Any well-informed man of your 
acquaintance can enlighten you. 


L. A. Book, if you require a simple syrup to 
take the place of maple, or golden drip, take 
one spoonful cornstarch or flour, mix with 
one cup sugar, pour upon it while stirring 1 
cups boiling water, boil a few minutes; it wil 
not granulate. I think Havana or brown 
sugar far superior to granulated; it gives a 
richer flavor and colorto the syrup.—[Thank- 
ful. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 






Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 








SENT FREE 


Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Fully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 


ture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Outdoor Sports, Ete. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, “****°*“S¢xaxac muroina, CHICAGO, HL. 




















BUSY FINGERS. 


teThese patterns are designed for thisespaper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





B No29. Waist sizes 32, 34,36 and 38 inches 
bust measure. 
B No 30. Skirt sizes to measure. 


A Dainty Evening Gown. 


This model has a short, round waist gathered 
into a square yoke back and front, and confin- 
ed at the waist with satin belt and ends. The 
yoke is covered with chiffon, finished at the 
bottom witha rose quilting of the same and 
gathered in at the neck with a plain ribbon 
collar. The double puff sleeve is finished a 
the elbow with a ruffle of chiffon and there is 
a large chiffon rosette on the shoulder. The 
skirt has seven gores, and a large rosette of 
chiffon is set on each seam at a little below the 
knee. The design is made of pale yellow fig- 
ured silk with ribbon and chiffon to match. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
...No.... Size ...., also 10 cents for pas 
tern. ... No.... Meaowe.... 

Mame ccccscoes 

Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 








A Geometrical Doily. 


H. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 





This doily, for a glass or butter, is when 
finished 3 inches in diameter, the fringe g in 
wide. The forget-me-nots and leaves are in 





blue, yellow and green. The geometrical 
pattern « in old rose, green and yellow. The 
space between the double lines and the outer 
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line may be filled in with fancy stitches or 
lett plain, as desired. 





A Stylish Photograph Frame. 


MATTIE WETHERBEE. 





The design can be reversed if preferred 
and placed at 
the bottom in- 
stead of the top. It 
can be embroidered 
on linen or silk. 
Cut a card the size 
desired for frame 
and cover with em- 
broidered linen. 
This kind of work 
and this style of 
frame are just now 
in the hight of fash- 
ion, and they possess 
also the merit of 
artistic beauty and permanent value. 





= 

















Plantation Philosophy. 
ARRANGED BY M. V. MOORE, ALABAMA. 





When de grass plays wide awake de cotton 
goes to sleep. 

De weeds don’ need de gwanner smell to 
coax ’em in de patch. 

De overseer watchin’ atde gate is worfa 
dozen han’s in de fiel’. 

Ef you wants to please yo’ stummick’s eye, 
keep outen de kitchen. 

You mus’n’ sass de cook ef you wants yo’ din- 
ner reg’ lar. 

Don’ count yo’ money ’tel you’s got it under 
yo’ own thum’. 

Hit’s de dead rabbit what’s good for soup; de 
live one’s ain’ much; dey’s monstis onsartin. 

De scandal snake sometimes creeps under 
Ss, gate. ‘ ; 

You’s got to squeeze de apple afore you gits 

de best of de cider. ad lice 

You mus’n’ howdy much wid de devil’s chil- 
lun,—de ol’ folks ain’ fur off. 


Bits of Fashion. 


The extremely wide sleeves, at present so 
fashionable, are responsible for the popularity 
of short capes. One of the prettiest of the new 
capes is of gray cloth 
and black velvet with 
jet passementerie trim- 
ming. The cape ex- 
tends to the waist line 
and is made in the cir- 
cular style with a cen- 
ter seam, its shaping 
allowing it to fall in 
soft rolling folds from 
a shallow, round yoke, 
shaped by the shoulder 
seams. 

The leg -o’-mutton 
sleeve is the preferred 
style for all outside 
garments, because it is 
easily put on over the huge dress sleeves, the 
disposal of the fullness at the top being ar- 
ranged in various ways. 











A DRESSY CAPE. 





Doughnuts Which Won’t Keep. 


Here are some doughnuts which I think 
won’t keep unless locked up: Two eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup milk (sweet), 35 cups flour, 1 tea- 
spoonful soda, 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar ; mix 
the soda, flour and cream tartar together first, 
and then add them tothe first, season with a 
little salt and nutmeg.—[Vidie. 

One egg well beaten, 1 cup thick sour milk, 
1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon soda, a little sait, spice 
to taste (I use nutmeg). Mix as soft as it will 
handle nicely, cut into rings and fry at once. 
[Cooked Rice. 

One cup buttermilk, 3 tablespoons butter 













(even full), 1 teacup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
soda. Slice in a little potato to clear fat before 
putting iv dough to fry.—[S. J. Thomas. 





Authors and Authorship.—Eleanor Kirk, or 
to give her right name, Mrs Ames, conducts a 
bureau for the correction of manuscripts, and 
she gives this bit of sound advice to the litera. 
ry aspirant: ‘‘A story well named is half sold.” 

One of the most interesting and valuable 
contributions to magazine literature in a long 
time is the History of the Last Twenty-five 
Years, by President E. B. Andrews of Brown 
university, now running in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. The story of the Greeley campaign and 
the Credit Mobilier scandal as told dispassion- 
ately by Mr Andrews make ‘‘mighty good 
reading,” in the April issue. This author ex- 
onerates Oakes Ames. 


MICHIGAN’S BENEFACTOR. 


AN OFT-REPEATED STORY OF TRUE 
PHILANTHROPY. 








What Charles H, Hackley Has Done for West- 
ern Michigan. 


[From Grand Rapids, Mich., Evening Press.) 


The most beautiful spot in all this city is insep- 
arably associated with the name of Hackley. 
Charles H. Hackley has been in the lumber business 
here continuously since 1856, and in that time has 
amassed a fortune which gives him a rating 
among the wealthy men of the nation. But with 
wealth there did not come that tightening of the 
purse strings which is generally a marked charac- 
teristic of wealthy men. 

It is no wonder then that the name of Charles H. 
Hackley is known at home and abroad. His mu- 
nificence to Muskegon alone represents an outlay 
of nearly half a million. For the past twenty 
years he has been a constant sufferer from 
neuralgia and rheumatism, also numbness of the 
lower limbs, so much so that it has seriously in- 
terfered with his pleasure in life. For some time 
past his friends have noticed that he has seemed 
to grow young again and to have recovered the 
health which he had in youth. 

To a reporter for the Press Mr. Hackley ex- 
plained the secret of this transformation. “I 
have suffered for over 20 years,” he said “with 
pains in my lower limbs so severely that the only 
relief I could get at night was by putting cold 
water compresses on my limbs. I was bothered 
more at night than in the daytime. The neural- 
gic and rheumatic paius in my limbs, which had 
been growing in intensity for years, finally be- 
came chronic. I made three trips to the Hot 
Springs with only partial relief and then fell back 
to my original state. Icouldn’t sit still and my 
sufferings began to make life look very blue. Two 
years ago last September I noticed an account of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People and what 
they had done for others, and some Cases so near- 
ly resembled mine that 1 was interested, so I 
wrote to one who had given a testimonial, an em- 
inent professor of music in Canada. The reply I 
received was even stronger than the printed testi- 
monial and it gave me faith in the medicine. 

“I began taking the pills and found them to be 
all that the professor had told me they would be. 
It was two or three months before 1 experienced 
any perceptible betterment of my condition. My 
disease was of such long standing that I did not 
expect speedy recovery and was thankful even to 
be relieved. I progressed rapidly, bowever, 
towards recovery and for the last six months 
have felt myself a perfectly well man. I have 
recommended the pills to many people and am 
only too glad to assist others to health through 
the medium of this wonderful medicine. I cannot 
say too much for what it has done for me.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for 50c. per box, or six bexes for $2.50. 








FREE CURE. 


ALKAWVIS is 4 Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Diseases, Kheumatism,etc. It is from the new Poly- 
nesian shrub, KAVA-EAVA (botanical name: Piper 


e Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8, 

1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 

the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 

cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Kheuma- 

URINARY i Peabetes, Brtens's Daseeee. eg ayy See — 
iver Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc, 

DISEASES and RHEUMATISM. Sold at Two Dollars a Bottle. Bescri tive Book sent free 
toall. We know th t ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, and to prove to you its 


Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one week’s 
mail, prepaid, FRE, if you area Sufferer. It isan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 


us® 
HE Address, Tie CHUB—H KIDNEY CUBE CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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A Woman’s Garden, 


ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 





DO think it is perfectly ridic- 
ulous and exasperating to 
live here in this country 
village and not be able to 
get a single fresh vegeta- 
ble. Ihave been to both 
of the markets and there 
wasn’t a vegetable that 
hadn’t been sent out from 
the city some days ago, 
coming over thirty miles 
and no ‘knowing where 

2 they had come from before 

that,’’ and the speaker, my oldest sister, sank 
into a chair in a limp and discouraged condi- 
tion. We listened with great sympathy, for 
we all had supposed before coming to try it 
that life in the country meant, with all other 
good things, a delicious diet,—milk, cream, 
new laid eggs and above all a bountifulsupply 
of fresh vegetables. 

But alas! Our experience had been, in the 
year we had tried country life, that although 
good milk and eggs could generally be obtain- 
ed, cream was almost never for sale and vege- 
tables could not be found as good or fresh as 
those we used to have in ourcity home. True, 
s neighbor here and there had a garden patch, 
but usually of the most meager dimensions. 
Even the farmers outside the village raised 
very few vegetables and had nothing for sale. 
All summer “‘garden sass” was held in light 
esteem, the average farmer growing mostly or 
entirely vegetables for winter use to accom- 
pany the favorite “‘b’iled pot.’ 

“Girls,” said my sister, suddenly, sitting up 
with a fierce and determined air, ‘‘I am not go- 
ing to stand this any longer. I am going to 
have a garden of my very own and grow vege- 
tables. Vegetables! Vegetables of every 
known and unknown kind. I am going 
to begin planning this very minute.” 

It did not take her long to decide that the 
field next the orchard was “‘just the place for a 
garden.” About a hundred feet square, level 
and fertile looking, it had been laid down to 
grass many years ago and the former owner of 
the place had used it as a home pasture for his 
pet Jerseys. A high, board fence on one side 
2nd the orchard on another protected it from 
cold winds; it had the sun all day, 

Anold man was found able to help plant 
and work in the garden twice a week 
during the season. Jane could hardly wait 
for planting time tocome. The last of Febru- 
sry she sowed tomato seeds in boxes in the 
kitchen window. One mild day the middle of 
March she smoothed a little place on the land 
(which had been plowed the previous fall) 
with her trowel and scattered parsley seed, 
covering very lightly. The first Thursday in 
April Jane had elected to plant peas; so 
ground enough for several rows was spaded, 
hoed and raked, and trenches were dug by 
old Levi. Jane, assisted by Ada and me, put 
in the seed. ‘‘Pretty thunderin’ thick,” said 
Levi, but Jane wanted to be sure to have 
enough. The snow fell before the planting 
was over, but we did not leave until the peas 
had been deeply covered and little stakes with 
name and date placed at the ends of each row. 
A cold frame was not beyond Levi’s skill, and 
lettuce and radishes were sown. 

During the first week of May, all the garden 
except where the peas were planted was thor- 
oughly topdressed, plowed and harrowed. 
Then came the planting; and with Levi to 
make the hills and rows, and cover up, Jane 
planted. And what didn’t she _ plant! 
Everything that would grow in this 
climate was in the garden. By the mid- 
dle of May all the garden, except space saved 
for lima beans, and successive plantings of 
sweet corn, was planted. 

Beginning the first week in May, Jane plant- 
ed sweet corn every week until the 4th of 
July.: We had begged herto have ‘‘lots of 
sweet corn,” as this delicious vegetable is sel- 
dom sweet, unless gathered directly from the 
@arden. Levi set the poles, and the third 
week in May Jane putin the lima beans, be- 
ing very careful to place each bean with its 
eye down. Winter squashes were planted the 
middle of June, between the rows of early 
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corn, which would be gathered and cut before 
the squash vines got very large. The tomato 
plants, which had had several transplantings, 
had been set out as soon as all danger of frost 
was over. In spite of the inexperience of “‘the 
boss gardener,” as old Levi called 
Jane, the garden was @ great suc 
cess, even this very first season; we 
were delighted with it, and Jane es- 
pecially elated. There was no more wailing 
for fresh vegetables. Beginning with radishes, 
lettuce and spinach early in May, our table 
daily held products of the garden. The early 
peas helped us celebrate the 17th of June. 
Those of a later planting were ready for the 
4th of July. As for sweet corn, we had it 
from the third week in July until the middle 
of October, it being a mild season.. Of course 
there were some failures of crops; some mis- 
takes were made. The weather was some- 
times too dry, sometimes too damp; insects by 
myriads come to destroy, but Jane’s gardening 
experiment had succeeded, and is succeeding 
yet. Jane had never been strong, and 
no one supposed she would be able 
to conduct a garden, but in this pleasant em- 
ployment she has gained health and strength 
rapidly. 

Ten years have now gone by, and market 
gardeners are no longer unknown in the vil- 
lage; fresh vegetables can be bought. But we 
all agree with Jane that none are so delicious 
as those from her own garden. Material con- 
siderations aside, to give up the garden now 
would be to Jane like giving up part of her 
life. Every foot of land is endeared to her by 
the hours of delightful labor, “Near to Na- 
ture’s heart,” that she has spent on it. By 
patient endeavor she has succeeded in combin- 
ing beauty with utility, and her cherished 
garden is most truly “a thing of beauty,” and 
we hope will be “a joy forever.” 





Some of the Stems. 
EVA GAILLARD. 





Reference has been made to the fact that 
what are commonly called roots are often in 
reality stems. In this class we find several 
forms, but perhaps the one most commonly 
mistaken for a root is the rhizome or root 





RHIZOME OF THE MINT. 


stock, a form of stem which creeps along just 
under the ground instead of on the surface. 
Find a plant of mint or couch grass, pull this 
stem up and it will show a succession of joints, 
each one carrying a pair of little scaly leaves, 
which will distinguish it from the true roots 
of the plant. This form of stems may be 
found in all grades, from the one mentioned 
up to the heavy ones found in Solomon’s seal 
or the iris. Where the rhizome grows in an 
upright form like the Indian turnip, the cro- 
cus or the gladiolus, itis called a corm. The 
main part of the corm is a solid stem with the 
roots forming from the base and the foliage 
from the top. 

A bulb is different from a corm in this, that 
it is made up of thickened scales closely over- 
lapping each other. Such a bulb as we find in 
the lily, with thick and rather narrow scales, 
is called a scaly bulb, but where the scales are 
in layers enwrapping each other as we find in 
onions or hyacinths, theformis known as a 
tunicated or coated bulh. A tuber is a por- 
tion of the rootstock thickened up, to retain a 
supply of nourishment for another year’s 
growth, and having buds or eyes like a potato 
or an artichoke. An examination will soon 
convince one that none of these forms are 
roots, as they are so often called. So much 
for the stems that are mainly below the sur- 
face. The next thing in order will be to get 
an idea of those above. 

Among the above-ground stems we find the 
culm or straw stem as it is in grasses and 
sedges; a caudex or upright rootstock (this 
name is applied to such stems as the palm and 
also tothe underground stems like the tril- 
lium, which is slightly longer than a corm); @ 
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sucker, or branch rising from an underground 
stem, like roses and berry bushes. These are 
commonly spoken of as multiplying from the 
root, but that is anerror. A stolon is a branch 
that leans down from above and strikes root 
where it touches the ground. An offset is a 
short form of stolon or sucker having a crown 
of leaves at the end, like a houseleek. A run- 
ner explains itself if a good look is taken ata 
strawberry vine. In any of these forms the 
connecting stem dies after a time, leaving the 
new growth to an independent existence as a 
plant. 

Stems have different durations of life, and 
we need to know what they are. We find the 
herbaceous stem, which 
dies to the ground every 
year; the suffrutescent, 
or those which get to be 
slightly woody at the 
base, and so hold life 
part way up the stem; 
the frutescent, simply a 
more decided form of suf- 
frutescent; fruticose or 
shrubby stems, those 
which live from year to year but do not grow 
to the size of trees; arborescent stems are like 
atree in form but not so large, while arbo- 
reus stems are the trunks of large trees. 
In form of growth we have the diffuse, 
or loosely spreading; declined, bending 
to one side; decumbent, touching the 
ground at the end as if too weak to stand up; 
and procumbent, when lying flat. A repent or 
creeping stem lies onthe ground and strikes 
root at intervals, like white clover, or the part- 
ridge-berry vine. Climbing or scandent stems 
climb by means of tendrils, rootlets or twist- 
ing leafstalk. Twining or voluble stems are 
those which coil or twist the main stem around 
the object that serves as a support. 

If we carefully examine the inside structure 
of these stems we will find them divided into 
two classes. In one the wood isin strings or 
threads, scattered through a pithy substance. 
These are called endogenous or inside growers, 
that is, they make their new growth at the cen- 
ter. Endogendus stems are those which come 
from monocotyls or embryos with ‘one cotyle- 
don. The other class is called exogenous or 
outside growers and comes from the embryos 
having two or more cotyledons. In this 
class we find the wood in rings, the newest 
growth next the bark. This outside layer is 
called the sapwood, and with the inner bark, 
which is renewed every year, is the only part 
of the stem which is active in the growth of 
the tree or stem. When examining stems, get 
specimens both crosswise and lengthwise in 
order to see all the peculiarities of their for- 
mation. 

Another talk will deal with the formation of 
buds and branches from the stem, as to order 
of growth and so on. The subject of leaf forms 
will also be begun, as that subject will prob- 
ably need more space than is allowed for one 
lesson. 





CORM OF CROCUS. 





Gather at Hartford, Ct., April 27. 





I have received letters from a number 
who have signified their intention to be 
present—Ulrica, Hygeia, Alexzena, Jeannette, 
Mason Hale, O. Ho, Calla, Tenna, Katydid, 
Will Templer, Mr and Mrs Coe. Others have 
said that they should be present. Asitis not 
the season for cyclones, we shall look for 
Typewriter Girl, sure. We hope one 
and all will leave formality and _ full 
dress at home and come _ prepared to 
get acquainted in a few minutes and have a 
pleasant time. Our class (!) color is yellow, 
and a bow of ribbon or flower of that color, will 
show each member and Tabler that they have 
an undisputed right to speak without the for- 
mality of an introduction. The full arrange- 
mients will be given in next week’s issue. To 
those who find it impossible to attend, a letter 
sent to me will be read at the meeting. One 
of the subjects for discussion will be the ad- 
visability of engaging a rest cottage for this 
season. Anyone wishing to express an opin- 
ion will write me, if unable to be present. 
We intend to close our exercises in season for 
any who wish to take trains for home at 5 or 6 
p m.—[Aunt Patty (Mrs F. P. Gibbs, Westfield, 
Mass), President of Tablers’ Club. 
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OUR COLUMN OF -FUN. 


Fancy Farming. 





Newcomer: Say, I don’t like to show my 
ignorance, but am not above taking a little ad- 
vice. Is it best to plant your eggs ina hill or 
sow them in a row? 

Farmer: What in thunder do you expect to 
raise ? 

Newcomer: Spring chickens.—[Judge. 

ocisetaiesltiitipihennnis 

What queer renderings the child mind has 
given to Scripture language! A well-known 
writer says he knew a boy who for years sub- 





stituted for the words ‘‘Hallowed be thy 
name,’’ ““Harold be thy name.”’ 

Uncle Hiram: If yer want ter have good 
dogs yer must edjicate ’em to it. I took as 


much trouble to rear me dog thar ez I did with 
me son Ike! 

“But the dog is no good!” 

Uncle Hiram: Neither is Ike. 





An Irishman, in the midst of atirade against 
landlords and capitalists, declared that “if 
these men were landed on an uninhabited 
island they wouldn’t be there an hour before 
they would have their hands in the pockets of 
the naked savages.”’ 





A Boston gentleman tried to ingratiate him- 
self with a lady by noticing the child she held 
in her arms. “Ah catsee catsee coo coo,’’ he 
gurgled, chucking the little one under the 
chin. The child looked up inquiringly to its 
mother and said distinctly: ‘‘Mamma, is the 
gentleman afflicted with paresis?” 


Mutual Friend: It really is shocking, dear, 
the way in which you and your husband quar- 
rel and carry on. I wonder you don’t separate 
from him. 

Injured Wife: What! Go away and leave 
him alone to do just as he likes? Not I. 





‘How many feet arein one yard ?”’ 

Tommy: Well, about 1000, if you count all 
the chicken tracks inthe new flower beds in 
our yard. 


Aunt Rosa: Well, Juanito, what would you 
like to be when you are grown up” 

Juanito (whose parents are very strict): I’d 
like to be an orphan. 


An Irishman’s definition of wit: Wit is the 
lava which comes from the mouth of a lively 
crater. 

The lady arrives a little late at the sewing 
circle. 

Servant: 
you to wait a few minutes. 
talking about you! 


Excuse me, madam, but I’d advise 
Just now they are 





Several young fellows of Hope, Ida, found an 
advertisement which read: “A book for the 
gay: just what you want; sent securely sealed 
for 50c.”” They received a small pocket Bible 
for their money. It was “just what they want- 
ed,”’ or, at least, just what they needed, and 
they couldn't say they were cheated. 


The poor success of most fishermen is due to 
the fact that they bait their breath oftener than 
they do their hook, 

Kansas keeps a _ parrot 
which chews to- 
doesn’t 


\ maiden lady in 
which swears and a monkey 
bacco, between the two she 
miss a husband very much. 


She says 


\n old admiral, well known for his power 
of exaggeration, was describing a voyage. 
“While cruising in the Pacific,’’ he said, “we 
pussed an island which was positively red 
with ” “But,” said one of the guests, 


obsters 





FUN AND INFORMATION 


are not red until boiled.” “Of 
course not,’’ replied the undaunted admiral, 
“but this was a volcanic island, with boiling 
springs.” 


“lobsters 


In Albania the men wear petticoats and the 
women wear trousers. The women do all the 
work, and their husbands attend to the heavy 
standing around. 


Mother: Don't you feel able to sit up to- 
day? 
Boy: 
Mamma: 
be able to go to 
Saturday, and— 
Boy (jumping out of 
thought it was Friday. 


No, mamma, I am so weak. 
Well, let me see. I guess you will 
school Monday. To-day is 


bed): Saturday! I 





She: I know I’m cross at times, John, but if 
I had my hfe to live over again, I should mar- 
ry you just the same. 

He: I have my doubts about that, my dear. 

Wide Experience: Have you had much ex- 
perience as cook? Oihev ma’am, Oi had sey- 
enteen places lasht year, ma’am. 


Once while visiting, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan was asked by a fellow guest whom he did 
not admire if he did not wish to accompany 
her for a walk. Glancing out of the window, 
Sheridan replied: “It is very cloudy. We 
shall be caught in the rain.’”” The other wait- 
ed awhile. Shortly the sun came through the 
clouds. “Shall we go now?” she asked. ‘‘It 
has cleared up.’’ ‘‘Why, yes; so I see,” said 
Sheridan. “It has cleared up enough for one. 
but not enough for two. You go.”’ 


OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Navicular Lameness in Mare.—C. D.’s mare 
has been lame for two years. She is much 
lamer at times. She extends the foot resting 
on the toe; she has good use of the muscles of 
the leg. From the description, the mare is 
afflicted with navicular disease, which is a 
difficult trouble to remedy. Treatment: Poul- 
tice the foot for 10 days to soften the hoof, then 
apply a blister around the coronet every 
second week for two or three months of can- 
tharides 4 dr and lard 2 oz. Rub on a little 
with the fingers, let it remain on for 24 hours, 
then wash off and rub on alittle lard. Keep 
the head tied up while the blister is on. 








Catarrh in Pigs.—G. G. has pigs which have 
what is called snuffles. The pigs do a good 
deal of snuftling and do not thrive well. It is 
a form of catarrh caused by getting cold and 
at some seasons the germs of the disease seem 
to bein the air. It is not contagious, but 
what gives it to one pig will give it to the oth- 
ers. Sometimes it is caused by small worms 
in the nostrils. Take4 pail of boiling water 
and put 1 oz oil of turpentine in it, hold the 
pig’s head over it for 10 or 15 minutes at a 
time. Do this twice a day for a week. Give 
each pig 2 teaspoonfuls of tincture of gentian, 
ginger and chloride of iron in a little syrup, 
twice daily. 

Ringbone.—J. O. S.’s horse has a ringbone, 
principally on the outside of the pastion. 
*“Holdfast” isa name some people give to ring- 
bone; it means the same thing. Firing is the 
surest remedy, but if this cannot be done, mix 
cantharides 2 dr, biniodide of mercury 1 dr, 
and lard 2 0z. Rub on a third with the fingers. 
Let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off 
and rub on a little lard. Repeat in two weeks. 
Keep the horse’s head tied up while the blister 
18 On. 


Hardened Udder.—O. K.’s cow has a quarter 
of its udder as hard as a stone and no milk 
comes from that teat. Bathe the part for half 
an hour with hot water, then rub in a little 
soap liniment. Do this three times aday. If 
this does not soften it mix iodine 2 dr and vas- 
eline 2 oz, and rub ona little every third day; 
and give 1 dr of iodide of potassium twice daily 
in a bran mash for a week. If the opening in 
the teat is closed use a milking tube to open it. 





Bitter Milk.—J.C. B.’s cows give bitter milk, 
which taints the butter.. Some cows’ milk is 
bitter two or three nonths before coming in, 
and in this case medicine would be of no use. 
If itis caused from a deranged state of the 
system, give the following: Epsom salts 1 lb 
to 14 lb and ginger 1 oz dissolved in 4 gal of 
water. Follow by giving quinine 1 dr and di- 
Inted sulphuric acid 1dr in 1 pint cf water 
once daily for two weeks. 


Heaves in Horses.—C. I’. M. asks if there is 
any cure for heaves in horses. When the dis- 
ease is thoroughly established there is no 
cure, but as the animal is young there may be 
hope in paying strict attention to the feeding, 




















that is, to feed on oats and small quantities of 
good hay and water often and not too much at 
atime and give a tablespoonful of Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic three times a day mixed 
with a little bran and oats. Continue it for 
five or six weeks. This will in some cases ef- 
fect a cure. 


DON’T STOP TOBACCO. 








How to Cure Yourself While Using It. 


The habit until 


nervous system is seriously affected, impairing 


tobacco grows on a man 


lis 
health, comfort and happiness. To quit suddenly 
is too severe a shock to the system, as tobacco, to 
an inveterate user, becomes a stimulant that his 
system continually craves. Baco-Curo is a svien- 
tific cure for the tobacco habit, in all its forms. 
carefully compounded after the formula of an 
eminent Berlin physician who has used it in his 
private practice since 1872, without a failure; is 
purely vegetable and guaranteed perfectly harm 
less. You can use all the tobacco you want while 
taking Baco-Curo; it will notify you when to stop. 
We give a written guarantee to permanently cure 
any case with three boxes or refund the money 
with 10 per cent. interest. Baco-Curo is not asub- 
stitute, but a scientific cure, that cures without 
the aid of will power and with no inconvenience. 
It leaves the system as pure and free from nico- 
tine as the day you took your first chew orsmoke. 
Solid by all druggists, with vur ironclad guaran- 
tee, at $1.00 per box, three boxes (thirty days’ 
treatment), $2.50, or sent direct upon receipt of 
price. SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR SAM- 
PLE BOX; BOOKLET AND PROUFS FREE. Eu- 
reka Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





(PSE 
HORSE OWNERS, TRY 


GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. 


The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses and Cattle. 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FiR- 
ING. /mpossible to produce scar or Blemish. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, @1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, pdm, mg 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
Address, THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE _ SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pages, 12mo; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
OR, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. There is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can cither require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESEKVATION, 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease. and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is cent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
enly $1.00. Prospectus, with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. Il. Parker, M. D., the author, and ct:tef consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE; 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 
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